























































HbU CAN 1BIA LOT ABOUT PEOPU 
BY THE COMPANY THEY KEEP. 








We're regarded as "good compai'o^' in many of the finest shops anyw^iere. 

We've worked along side the best craftspeople in the country for weU over 70 years now. 

Been privileged to plane and saw and join literally hundreds of thousands of miles of the most 
beautiful stock you'd ever want to lay eyes on. 

We've shared in the joy of creating excellence. Spent months working on large production 
runs. Experienced moments of quiet pleasure, crafting one-of-a-kind treasures. 

You might say we’re a company who gets seen with all the right people.'People who know 
full well that the work coming out of their shop is only as good as the equipment 
they've put into tliat shop. BuiMiiis 

Delta woodworking tools. For those of you who insist on quality. ^ ^ 

Call toll free for the name of your nearest Delta dealer. Delta International A A. O E LJIW 
Macliineiy Corp., Pittsburgh, PA, 800-438-2486. In Canada, call 519-836-2840. * 
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stained 

for life 


Before you slap on 
that coat of stain. 


let Tole World show 
you what else you could 
do to beautify that special project 
with a FREE TRIAL ISSUE. 



You have options! 

Tole painting is a beautiful way to finish off any project. 
From simple accents to fully finished projects, 

Tole World is full of creative ideas. 

• Large Pull Out™ patterns 

• Comprehensive instructions 

• Total finishes 

• Tips on paint, brushes, applications 

• All kinds of accent patterns, flowers, 
scroll work, leaves, decorative scenes 



FBEEISSUE 


YES! 


Send me my trial issue of Tole HMd. 


Name _ 
Address 


If you like what you see, send just $14.97 for a total of 6 big issues. 

That's 37^ OFF the cover price. If you decide not to subscribe, send City --State _ Zip 

back the bill marked CANCEL, the issue is yours to keep, FREE! 


Send In: Tale Worlif, depl 5DJP2, BaiSZ995, Boulder, CO 80322-2905 
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On the Cover 


Ted Luiz, a retired oil company systems analyst 
from Concord, California, joined us in our shop to 
make Don Kinnaman's four-jaw chuck for the lathe, 
Ted said he hadn't worked wood in several years, 
but you wouldn't have known from watching him 
move around the shop. He keeps his skills honed 
making custom graphite fly fishing rods and tying 
hundreds of flies. Thanks for your help, Dad! 
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Turnings 


• The Readers’ Choice Winners appear on page 86, Coordinating all 
of this was an incredible task. We received well over 3000 ballots— 
each with 100 tools to choose from. You do the math! I‘d like to 
thank the following people for donating their lime to count them all— 
Mandy and Liz, thanks kids, Grace. Wendy, Linda, and especially 
Marya who counted the most 

We found that about 7% of you didn’t vote for any of the candi¬ 
dates and quite a number of the ballots have only one or a couple 
boxes checked. The sliding miter saw category got the most votes, 
and drill presses the least. The largest single vote getter was Freud 
in the saw blade category, 

WeTe still on track to have the drawing on March 1st, The win¬ 
ners will be notified directly by the companies who receive their 
names. Good luck. 

• The letters responding to Mr, Brooks (PW #70, Letters)—why work 
wood?—continue to pour in. This one fired up a whole bunch of 
you. The basic response has been, "because I can, and it makes 
me feel good,’* A really thoughtful essay on the subject came in and 
ril be sharing it with you in Out of the Woodwork in a future issue, 

• I hope you enjoy the mix of projects weVe put together for this 
issue—we had a good time doing it It's been panicville around here 
ever since we moved. Getting the shops in order so they could func¬ 
tion as photo studios and continuing to put out the magazine has 
been a sleepless task lor all of us—thanks everyone, I even per¬ 
suaded my father-in-law to join us in the shop to build a project. 

• Look for a new column in the next issue. Til leave it at that, you'll just 
have to wait, 

• Now for a more somber note. Scrap Solutions has been scrapped* 
It’s been pointed out to us all too often that many of the entries and 
winners have already appeared in other publications. We don’t 
have the resources to check each entry, so the best course to pre¬ 
clude any possible problems is to try someting else. 

• To keep your mind and equipment turning, a little lubrication and 
some preventive maintenance go a long way. 


Safety Note 

Safety is your responsibility. The manufacturers place safety 
devices on their equipment for a reason. In most of the photos 
you see in Pl/Y these have been removed to provide clarity. In 
some cases we’ll use an awkward body position so you can bet¬ 
ter see what’s being demonstrated. Please don’t copy us. Think 
about each procedure you’re going to perform beforehand. 
Think ahead. 


Letters 


W e welcome your comments, 
pro or con, about articles we 
publish. Send your letters to: Editor, 
Popular Woodworking, 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord, CA 94518, Letters 
may be edited for publication. 


More Beg, Borrow, or Steal 

Some contributors have expressed 
concern over the mass reproduction for 
sate of their pieces. Some woodwork¬ 
ers who sell their work have copyright¬ 
ed the pieces, fn future issues we wili 
indicate such with a note in the Table 
of Contents. You can reproduce the 
piece for yourself, family and friends. 
But leTs don't show up at the flea mar¬ 
ket with several hundred copies. 

—The Editors 

Insurance Follow-up 

Robert Hawkins of Denver^ 
Colorado, sent us an article on crafter's 
insurance by Wif Turner. You can 
obtain a copy from the Editors, 
Sunshine Artists, USA, 1736 N. Hwy 
427, Longwood, FL 32750-3410. TeL 
(407) 332-4944. It was in the 
December 1991 issue. 

—The Editors 

A Global Issue 

In response to the article on the Old 
Oaken Lantern in the November issue 
by Frank Lucca. I too was inspired to 
make one. Everything went fine ’til I got 
to the globe. After three tries I finally 
got one cut, but it was a ragged job. 
While shopping at Walmart one day I 
spotted some kerosene lamp chim¬ 
neys. There were 2 sizes. A large 10" 
and a smaller 6" size, for less than 
$5.00. My problem was solved. All I 
had to do was make two new posts for 
the 6” globe. I hope this will solve a 
problem for others. 

Jim Benes 
Perris, California 

More Patterns, Please 

I hope you can help me. I enjoy 
working with my scroll saw, and I can 
never seem to get enough patterns. 
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Recently on TV's Home Improvement I 
saw where they took a pumpkin and 
carved out a remarkable likeness of 
Bob Villa. When I saw this I thought, 
“what a great idea!" I could make simi¬ 
lar patterns tor my scroll sawl Then I 
saw a similar pumpkin on TV's Family 
Matters. Now what I want to know is, 
how did they get the patterns for those 
cuts? IVe made side view silhouettes 
before but these were more like a 
view of the face. Did they somehow use 
the negatives of a photo or what? I 
know that if they could do it with a 
pumpkin I can do it with my scroll saw. 
These would make great gift items. Can 
anybody help? 

Randall Owen 

Sparta, Ilfmois 

Pass the Cigars 

I am writing you in regards to your 

section on Letters in the #70 January 
93 issue. “Bud Vase Inserts*' from Paul 
Hyde of Corvalis, Oregon. I have found 
an endless supply of bud vase inserts 
from a friend that smokes cigars. The 
cigars come in a glass tube. My friend 
has given me over fifty of the tubes and 
I can get more anytime. Does Paul 
know of anyone like that. Perhaps he 
could ask at the tobacco shop or news 
rooms in his area. In fact any of your 
readers. HI bet he could get cigar tubes 
from people by asking at tobacco shops 
or anywhere cigars are sold. You may 
want to pass this on to other readers. I 
need some help in obtaining some 
ideas for making bud vases. Where 
can they be found? I have used some 
of my own ideas but they don't hit my 
fancy as being the right thing to me. 1 
am not in the cabinetmaking class yet 
in regards to woodworking. 

Roger D. Sprague 
Falconer, New York 

Small Quarters 

I love to woodwork, but I live in a 
small apartment—help. 

Bruce Henson 

See The Workshop Book by Scott 
Landis, Taunton Publications. 


Puzzling Dimensions? 

The Cube Puzzle by Harold IVlcAleer 
was fun to make and only takes a few 
minutes to complete. However, it took 
even less time to see that part B should 
be 3“ long, not as the Cutting List 
showed. 

William Holstein 
Sunriver, Oregon 

You caught us again. We do appre¬ 
ciate it when you point out our errors — 
it pushes us to try and make this maga¬ 
zine accurate. 

Harold McAleer wrote to teil us that 
he has received several calls about the 
puzzle. He doesn't want us to pubiish 
the solution—^after ait, a puzzle is a 
puzzle! If the puzzle pushes you to the 
limits of your sanity, write us and we'll 
send you the solution. 

Here are some other 



Makes Me Proud 

Howard Gabriei of Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, wrote and enclosed 
a picture of his adaptation of our 
Roil Top Desk. It sure looks good. I 
hope your son-in-law appreciates 
the effort. 



Mr. Blossom of North Merrick, 
Long Island is in the crafts busi¬ 
ness with his wife and son. A 72- 
years young retired machanic and 
machinisl he does 30 to 40 shows 
a year and spends 6 V 2 days a 
week in his shop. WOWI 



John Erickson of Topeka, 
Kansas built the Toddler's Chair 
from our article for his grand¬ 
daughter then decided she needed 
a table too. 
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Tricks of the Trade 


T ricks of the Trade shares readers tips for making 
woodworking tasks easier and safer. Send your orig¬ 
inal, unpublished ideas to Tricks of the Trade. % Popular 
Woodworking, 1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518. 
We pay $25 for each trick we publish. 


Resin Bath 


At the end of each day I like to clean any router or drill bits 
IVe used during the day. Mineral spirits have a tendency to 
split and crack my skin, so built this bit bath. Use a 39 oz. 



(no. 10) coffee can and W hardware cloth cut to fit the diam¬ 
eter of the can. Install three X V4" bolts around the 
perimeter of the screen for feet. Place a washer on the top 
and bottom of the screen and secure with a nut. Use a 6^' X 
¥4" bolt for the handle. Soak the bits overnight: then clean 
them up with a small brass brush. 

Tom Laval lee 
Salmon, Idaho 



Band Saw Aid 


When cutting small 
pieces on my band saw, 
they would sometimes fall 
through the gap tn the 
table insert. To prevent 
this, I cut a piece of thin 
plywood to the approxi¬ 
mate size of the table top 
and fed it half way into the 
blade. An out of the way 
clamp secures it to 
the table. The 
small slit In the lop 
also makes it safer 
for your fingers. 


John Schluttenhoffer 
Earl Park, Indiana 



Surgical Clamp 

After visiting my doctor for a 
blood test, I bought a flat rub¬ 
ber tourniquet like the one he 
used, 1 use it to clamp odd 
shaped pieces. The rubber is 
tough, clamps well and doesn’t 
slip when knotted, 

Alices RobertTupper 
Canton, South Dakota 


Bed Finishing Helper 

This short, hinged 
bed rail lets 
you varnish 
the head and 
foot boards 
without taking 
up a lot of 
room space. 

A half set 
of rail ends is 
surface mounted 
to a 12" hinged rail. 

The bed can then be 
opened so you can 
access all the surfaces 
while you finish. 








Alice & Robert Tupper 
Canton, South Dakota 


22W^ On A Radial 
Arm Saw 

1 was making an eight¬ 
sided form recently and I 
noticed that the graduations on 
my radiat arm saw seemed to have 
grown together. To check my 22 ^/k^ 
setting, I placed my square against the 
fence and put a 45° triangle in the cor¬ 
ner. I then placed a small block of scrap 
against the triangle and adjusted the 
overhead arm so the blade was fiat 
against the wood. When everything was 
set, I cut two small pieces and test fit them 
against the square and the triangle. 

Jim Johnson 
Brunswick, Ohio 
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New High-Tech Phonejair System Turns Any 
Electrical Wall Outlet Into a Phone Extension! 


INSTANHY USE UP TO TWENTY TELEPHONES AND 

TELEPHONE DEVICES STATK-PREE THROUGHOUT YOUR <* 

HOME OR OFFICE-EVEN WHERE NO JACKS EXIST! - 



Enjoy up to twenty telephone extensions with clear clean 
sound.* Hove telephones and telephone devices where you 
need them and when you wont them. The PhonejolcT^ is easy 
to use and doesn't require expensive phone company hook¬ 
up chorges and endless monthly fees. 


UNOCmvfVTER 

LABCMATOnCS 

APPROVED 


Phonejok^M gives you the convenience of having a ''phone in 
every room of your home or office^-without the cost. The 
advanced technology employed in Phonejak^“ uses over 150 
meticulously assembled, sophisticated electronic components, 
the same as the most expensive miniature computers. 


• EASY TO USE—NO INSTALLATION REQUIRED. 

• USE ORDINARY ELECTRICAL WIRING AS TELEPHONE CIRCUIT. 

• BEHER SOUND QUALITY THAN THE BEST CORDLESS PHONES. 

• PAY NO FEES TO THE PHONE COMPANY. SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS A YEAR. 



PHONEJAK^ 
WORKS 
WITH ANY 
PHONE DEVICE! 


• CORDED PHONES 

• CORDLESS PHONES 


• SPEAKER PHONES 



• ANSWERING MACHINES 

• FAX MACHINES 

• COMPUTER MODEMS 

• PLUS ALL OTHER 
TELEPHONE DEVICES 


♦ Some wiring systems may cause a variance in performance. 
Recommended for single phone lines. 

Copyright ©1992 by Phone Technologies. Phoneiak- to protected by U.& 
ard Intemationai Patents. 


Stote-of-the-Art Phonejak^ Telecommunications 
Transmission System, No. PX-101 

The Static-Free Phonejock™ Telephone Extension System, designed like a 
miniature computer, comes complete with an advanced higmy featured 
telecommunications transmitter and a receiver/extension device that may 
be moved from room to room. Supports up to 20 extension locations at 

one time. ^ , e ^ 

On/y$^Q Per System 

t 9 ($6S8.H) 

Additional Static-Free Receiver/Extension Device, No. PX-102 

Use with the above Phonejak™ Transmission System to create up to 
20 fixed extensions, on/y $^Q Each 

<S2SSH) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

Phonejak^ is cx>vered by a 1 year warranty for parts and labor. 

If you are not completely satisfied, for any reason, return Phonejak^ 
within 30 days for an immediate refund. 


Call To Order Today! 

1 - 800 - 222-1600 

Or send check or money order to— 


PHONE 


TECHNOLOGIES 


615 Colonial Park Drive 
SuKe 102 

Roswell, GA 30075 
















Tricks of the Trade 


continued 


Quick Reference Cut Line 

Use your band saw to square a line to guide your cut. 
First, make a small cut Into the edge of the piece at your 
mark. Then stand the work on edge and use the first cut as a 
guide to score the face of the board. Lay the piece flat and 



follow the scored line to make your cut. If you need to cut the 
piece at an angle, first score the face as above; then adjust 
the table to the desired angle. 

Alice & Robert Tupper 
Canton, South Dakota 

Reversible Workbench Top 

Because Tm 6'4'* and find standard benches too low, I 
built a custom bench to a more comfortable height. The top 
has two layers of 3 / 4 “ plywood. The bottom layer is nailed 
down, but the top layer Is secured with screws. When the top 
becomes too damaged to use, pull the screws, flip the ply¬ 
wood over and fasten it back down. 

George Earley 
Mount Hood, Oregon 

T-Nut Bearings 

I make several whirligigs every summer and have found 
that T-nuts make excellent bearings for the propeller shaft. 
Use one on 
each side of 
the hub. The 
threads will 
hold a little 
grease for 
lubrication, or 
you can drill 
them out for 
a smooth 
bore. 

John 
Reinhold 
Desert 
Hot Springs, 

California 


Free Kneeling Pads 

Check your office mall room for those large bubble-lined 
envelopes. Stuff one with regular bubble wrap and give your 
knees a break. 

George Earley 
Mount Hood, Oregon 

Tapered Gripper For The Bench Vise 

A small block of hardwood with an ordinary strap hinge 
attached makes a useful addition to your bench vise for 
working on tapered pieces such as table legs. Cut matching 
slots In the head and table so the hinge will fit on either side. 
When you open the vise, it won’t fall to the floor. For a little 
extra holding power, contact cement a piece of inner tube to 
the face of the block. 

John Cameron 
Mississauga, Ontario 



; Editor's Note 

We receive a lot of photocopied submissions to Tricks of 
the Trade. Most often, our name and address have been 
written in by hand. My guess is the submission was also sent 
to alt the other woodworking magazines. Nobody wants to 
buy a tip, then see it published elsewhere. In the future, at! 
photocopied submissions will be filed in the circular bin. 
Sometimes well buy a tip, then see the identical idea in one 
of the other publications, but by another author. Those things 
do happen—after all, there^s nothing new under the sun. 
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Four Easy Ways to 
Turn Ybur Hobby into Cash 

“My hobby makes me $300 a week, part time. Yours can, too!" 



by Amy Gundaker 


ril never forget the look on my 
husband’s face the day he came 
home and said, "Any. I lost my job!" 
I thought my heart would break. 
After years of working as a meat 
cutter in Erie, Pa.. Rick became a 
victim of the poor economy in our 
area. After four months, he found a 
new job, but it paid less and had 
fewer benefits. 

The bills were piling up and the 
bank was threatening to foreclose 
on our home. Things were going 
from bad to worse. We desperately 
needed a second income, but with 
three small kids and one old car, 
HOW? 

That’s when I turned to the only 
thing I knew and could do from my 
home, my craft and hobby. 

When I first started, my income 
was small, but time and experience 
helped me develop four successful 
selling methods and my income 
grew beyond my greatest dreams. 

Today, Rick and I live in a nice 
country home on ten acres of land 
and it’s paid fori! That's a great 
feeling, but the best feeling of all is 
the self satisfaction I have In being 
able to make the extra money I need 
whenever I need it 

You. too, can change your life as I 
did. I would (ike to share with you my 
four successful methods of turning 
your hobby into the extra money you 
need for those everyday bills. 

The best thing about my four 
methods is; You name your own 
hours, work as hard as you want, 
and quit whenever you please. No 
set hours, no boss and it's 100 
percent your own. 

►Shirley, a friend of mine from Union 
City, PA. had the same problem I did. 
Smalt children, a household to run 
and lots of bills. Even though her 
craft, sewing and quilting, was dif¬ 
ferent than mine. I showed her my 


four successful methods, and they 
worked for her, too! 

Using method No. 3 detailed In 
my guide starting on page 69. she 
now works part time on a table set up 
in a spare room in her home. Shirley 
averages up to $775 a month. 

I helped others, too... 

►Gail from Muncy, PA, writes: 

"The crafts I make sell for $1.00 
to $75.00.1 am averaging from 
$400 to $600 a week, and I'm 
bod<ed six months ahead. Thanks 
to your help." 

►Matt Hanes from Santa Ana, CA, 
writes: 

"After looking your guide over, I 
put it away. To me, it seemed too 
easy to be true. I finally tried it out 
about six months later, and am I 
glad I did! 

"During the past year and a half. 
I've made enough money from 
your craft marketing ideas to 
purchase a $98,000 log cabin in 
a local resort area. I did this in 
my spare time." 

I know this is exceptional income, 
but that’s what’s nice about my four 
methods. You can earn as much 
as you want using one, two or any 
combination of my money making 
methods. You can go as far as you 
want — your income is virtually 
unlimited! 

There’s plenty of room for every¬ 
one. I won’t be competing with you 
and you won’t be competing with me. 

That’s why I would enjoy showing 
you how you can turn your own 
craft into a profitable home-based 
business. 

I put all four of my successful 
money-making methods into one fact- 
filled guide. Following my easy step- 
by-step instructions and using your 
basic craft making skills, you can 
make the extra income you always 
dreamed of. 


I’ll show you... 

■ How to find a profitable craft if 
you don't have one. 

■ How to begin with a small 
amount of money. 

■ How to make money without 
leaving your home. 

■ How to determine your selling 
price. 

■ How to give your crafts that 
personal touch that will increase 
sales by 80%. 

■ How to choose the designs 
that sell. 

■ How to avoid the mistakes that 
I made... and save hundreds of 
dollars. 

■ and much, much more... 

Start turning your craft into cash 
today! I'll send you my Guide to ex¬ 
amine for 31 days. A full month, with 
my personal guarantee. 

My guarantee is simple; 

1. Write your name and address 
on a plain piece of paper and en¬ 
close a check for $12.95, plus $1.50 
shipping and handling. BUT POST¬ 
DATE YOUR CHECK 31 DAYS IN AD¬ 
VANCE. That way it's not cashable 
by me or anyone for a full month. 
THERE IS ABSOLUTELY NO RISK 
TO YOU. 

2. I’ll send you the GRAFTER'S 
GUiDE TO CASH immediately. Read 
it. If you are not absolutely satisfied, 
return it within 31 days. I’LL PROMPT¬ 
LY RETURN YOUR ORIGINAL UN¬ 
CASHED CHECK. NO QUESTIONS, 
NO DELAYS, NO EXCUSES. This is 
the fairest way I know to help you 
get started. 

To order, send your name, ad¬ 
dress. and postdated check to Amy 
Gundaker, 8042-AY Old Oliver Road. 
Erie, PA 16509-4698. 

f© 1993 Arrv Gundaker 
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Carving Booklet 
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Warren Knife 

Custom Solid Oak Handle 

Blade Honed Razor Sharp 
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Popular Woodworking Binders 



These hardcover binders store and protect 
your issues of Popular Wooduxul^ing, keeping 
them organized for easy reference. 

Each handsome broujn binder holds tujo 
years’ ujorth of issues—12 magazines in all. 
They’re kept in place 
by thin metal rods 
secured at top and 
bottom. These sturdy 
binders (juill keep your 
magazines handy 
and in top condition. 


One binder S9 B5, plus S2.00 pSh 
3 Of more sa.95 eacti plus Si -00 p4h for each additionaf binder 


Popular Woodworking 
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The Excalibur T-Slot Saw Fence 
and Companion Sliding Saw Table 



tlxeulihur Machine ^ I'oal Co. 
210 I'lghih Strc«i South 
Uwkum. ^y 14D9Z 


' Mqf« Foaluras and Aocossories than oihor Systems. 

ft you fiave access to a FAX machim a/sd wisfr 
to fecsive immediate irt/ormalion, calt 
{BdO)3Gt 60rS xTTO and leave FAX number 


DESIGNED 

ASA 

COMPLETE 
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FRmmE 
YOU 

GREATER 
ACCURACY 
FROM YOUR 
TABIJ^SAW 


• Quick, Easy Installation, 
Fils ak Tabte Saws, 

' Fence Locks on 
Berth From a Rear 
Guide Rails. 

■ Fence always 
slays Parallel 
io the Saw 


The Finishing Forum 


Lye-Stripping Problems 

I refinished 26 shutters for a customer whose home was 
built in 1820. They’re the original shutters. Sometime after 
1950, they were dip-stripped in iye; then painted. My prob¬ 
lem is the paint won't adhere. It looks nice for awhile; then 
peels. The owner wants me to sand them down and paint 
them with milk paint he got in Williamsburg, Virginia. 

My questions are: could the lye have soaked too far into 
the wood and/or it wasn’t washed properly after stripping? Is 
it possible to seal the wood somehow to help the paint hold 
better? Whafs your opinion on the use of milk paint? 

Any information you can give me would be most appreci¬ 
ated—he wants it done by spring. 

Donald J. Lee, Cressona, PA 

Ifs not likely that lye from stripping would penetrate very 
far into the wood unless the shutters were soaked for a long 
time. Any residual lye could cause a problem—a surface 
deposit would saponify an oil or varnish film to form a soap 
film on the substrate and greatly reduce adhesion. 

If the presence of caustic is indeed the problem, it could 
be mollified by exposing the bare wood and washing the 
shutters with white vinegar to neufra//ze the atkaii. The shut¬ 
ters would then have to be thoroughiy washed and rinsed 
with water to remove any soluble sails. 

If the surface is rendered neutral, there's no need to seal 
in the contaminant There is, however, the possibility that 
exposure over the past 173 years could have resufted in a 
deiignified surface or other manifestation of wood deteriora¬ 
tion. if that's the case, treating the surface with a penetrating 
sealer such as tung oit sealer or a very thin, tong oil varnish 
would be in order. This wiH reestablish an adhesive binder in 
the weakly bound surface. 

Traditional milk paint based on casein binder has not 
prove/7 fo be very successful as a coating for wood subject to 
exterior exposure. Even when modified with drying oils, or 
other resins, milk paints tack the distensibility to accommo¬ 
date the lack of dimensional stability of wood. 

If your client is referring to the Milk Paint Reproduction 
paints endorsed by the Wiltiamsburg Foundation, they're not 
true casein paints, but acrylic latex paints made to imitate 
milk paints. They're produced by the Stulb Paint S Chemical 
Co., Allentown, PA. Contact them to be certain they're proper 
for use on exterior wood trim. They may want to offer another 
one of their products specifically formulated for your end use. 
Also ask for primer recommendaf/OTS. 

Properly formulated acrylic latex paints aren't a bad 
choice for your project. Ifs important to remember that such 
paints perform weft only if they're applied when the ambient 
temperature is steady during the entire drying penorf 
Temperatures under 50" and over 85^ F. are suspect; that 
includes surface temperature, not just air temperature. 

Dick Fitch 
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The Wagner is unlike 

^ . any finishing 

rineXtOar method you’ve 
ever seen befcse. But it can put a clas¬ 
sic, professional finish on the wood- 
worki^ projects you're doing now, 
right in your own workshop. 

FineCoat’s secret is 
Wagner’s High-Vol- 
-A ume, Low-Pressure 
(HVLP) technob- 
^gy Italbws^u 
i to spray with 


very little bounceback or over-spray 
You don’t need a spray booth, just an 
open mind and a few minutes to read 
about FineCoat’s advantages. 


pray any finish on the shel£ 

The FineCoat can give you the 
type of finish y)u had in mind, 
fiom the start of the project 
It handles urethanes, oils, 
varnishes* shellacs, 
lacquers, stains, even 
enamel paints, Every 
FineCoat unit also 
comes with helpful 
hints Iot thinning and 
spraying different materials. 




1 ^FineCoat 
I givesyaua 
J professional 
sprayJinish. 
Coverage is 
smooth and 
even over the 
most intricate 


Your hand has never had 
this much control._ 

With FineCoat you can get close, 
without dripping, or cover large areas. 
The spray width adjusts from Va\ 
to a foot wide. You can 
also adjust 


The FineCoat unit is 
portable, storable, 
and plugs into 
anyi20V 
outlet. 


FineCoaf 




******** 


to a vertical, horizontal, or circular 
pattern, without changing nozzles. 

While your coats are drying, the 
spray gun stands 

</4'”lbl2"Wide~ 

securely in its own 
unit And when the 
last coat is on, 
check your watch. 

You’ll most likely 
bedonefmishirg 
and cleaning-up, in less time than 
you used to spend on the finishing 
process alone. 

To find out more about FineCoat, 
call 1-800-328-8251. We’ll send 
you more infomiation or refer you 
to a FineCoat dealer. 



Send for free literature or 
a helpful demonstration 
video. 

Check the tirsi box bebw and send 

yM nKW literature on HVLP spr^^tgand the 
FineCoat sprayer Or check me second box 
and send $3 to cover pcstagr? and handling, 
We'll send you the literature along with a 
videotape demonstrating the usage and 
applications of FineCoat 

□ Send me more information* free. 

□ Sendme inibtmadon and the nneCoai vvko 
for $3 l (Enclose a check pi^'abie to Wagner 
Spray Tech, or we'll charge it to your 

MasterCard #_or 

ycHiT Visa #_.) 
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Book Reviews 


Fine Woodworking Design Book 

Six, 186 pages, paperback, $26,95, 
available from Taunton Press, 63 South 
Main Street, Box 5606, Newtown, CT 
06470-5506. 

It is here much sooner than I thought it 
would be, and like its five predecessors, 
it’s really quite an incredible volume. 
Sandor Nagy^alanczy, managing editor 
of Fine Woodworking magazine and 
incumbent judge of the entries, 
spells out the differences between this 
and previous volumes in the Design 
Book series in his introduction: 

^'Woodworkers, both professionai 
and amateur, seem to be paying more 
attention to deveioping weii-propor- 
tioned forms, as weii as integrating the 
details of a piece rather than just tack¬ 
ing them on. The results display more 
innovative edge treatments, motifs, sur¬ 
face decorations, finishes and hard¬ 
ware. These pieces show a greater 
confidence and command of both visu¬ 
al and technical ability than hve seen 
before." 

About 8,000 photographs were sent 
in to be considered for this 1992 vol¬ 
ume. Of these, about one finalist was 
selected for every 32 images received 
to make up this journal of some 266 
full-color photographs. 

The selections, states editor 
Nagyszalanczy, were not made on the 
basis of which of these pieces wouid 
look good in our living rooms, but on 
the basis of technical merit. It’s obvious 
that woodworking is alive and well in 
America—and in the world. 

The cabinets are incredibly beauti¬ 
ful, even the ones you don't particularly 
like, and worthy of their place in the 
book. The chairs and benches are 
another story. While they all may be 
technically wonderful, their attributes 
for comfort are suspect. Each piece— 
tables, boxes, chests, desks and 
beds—are works of art that should be 
appreciated as works of art, and not 
necessarily for their function in the 
average household. 

One section, ‘‘Sculpture & Carvings," 
presents some interesting objet d'arts, 
as does the section of turnings. The 


“Accessories & Musical Instruments" 
section presents ideas that will chal¬ 
lenge your best woodworking abilities. 

The book closes with a lengthy and 
masterfully written essay on woodwork¬ 
ing apprenticeship by Scott Landis. The 
essay gives us a fascinating picture of 
the business of apprenticeship—past, 
present, and future in Europe, Asia, 
and America. The unstated premise of 
the writing might be that these appren¬ 
ticeships are more likely to keep the art 
of woodworking design and craftsman¬ 
ship alive than is studying books like 
these. Even so, the love of the craft is 
clearly apparent in each of the pieces 
presented in this collection. 

It may be worth noting that the book 
is of exceptional quality; the color print¬ 
ing was done in the United States, and 
the pages appear to have been sewn in 
signatures rather than just glued 
together. 

Certainly this is a volume that will 
withstand the amount of use that you’re 
sure to give it and still last a long, long 
time in your collection. With the other 
Design Book volumes. Number Six 
clearly exemplifies the stale of contem¬ 
porary woodworking, so it belongs in 
the library of every serious woodworker 
as well as on their coffee tables. 

Making Rustic Furniture: The 
Tradition, Spirit, and Technique with 
Dozens of Project Ideas by Daniel 
Mack. 160 pages, hardcover, $24.95, 
available from Sterling Publishing Co., 
387 Park Avenue South, New York 
City, NY 10016-8810, 

”lf you can peel an apple, you can 
make a rustic chair," says this book's 
author and renowned rustic furniture 
maker. With no previous woodworking 
experience and a few baste hand tools, 
anyone can 
make rustic fur¬ 
niture for the 
cost of a few 
nails, a walk in 
the woods, and 
this book. 

This introduc¬ 
tion to the least 


expensive and most accessible wood¬ 
craft—making furniture from twigs, 
sticks, logs, driftwood, and scrap lum¬ 
ber—is presented in hundreds of both 
color and black-and-white photographs 
that display the rich traditions and the 
vast stylistic range of past and contem¬ 
porary rustic furniture. 

Once through the colorful pages of 
photographs of numerous rustic pieces, 
the book makes a logical progression to 
how to make your own. With clear and 
large photos, this section covers the 
best places to find the wood you'll 
need“fresh“Cut, driftwood, fallen wood 
and wood pile—how to prepare the 
wood for twisting and bending, the sim¬ 
ple hand tools required, and rustic join¬ 
ery. The *'how-to” is followed by several 
easy-to-follow projects. 

Anyone who is bent on creating a 
unique piece of furniture wili surely 
enjoy this old/new twist to wood working. 

Make Your Own Electric Guitar by 
Meivyn Hiscock. Blandford Press, 155 
pages, distributed by Sterling 
Publishing,. 2 Park Ave., New York, NY 
10016-1986, $9.95. 

It may not be a Fender or a Gibson, 
but with a little patience and a song in 
your heart, you can make your own 
electric guitar with this book. 

Although Hiscock's guitar plans may 
appear decep¬ 
tively simple, and 
these guitars 
don't begin to 
compare in com¬ 
plexity to the 
ctassical models, 
this is no novice 
project. Even so, 
as a direct result 
of Hiscock's quite painstaking care, the 
book’s instructions have been simply 
presented with clear, step-by-step 
photography. Obviously Hiscock 
intends the builder to get it "right" the 
first time with simple woodworking tech¬ 
niques and existing ready-made com¬ 
ponents. 

From preliminary design to wiring 
and plugging it in, the book Is complete 



MAKE 
YOUR OWN 
eUCTRIC 
GUITAR 
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by Hugh Foster 


I 


right down to its appendix of addresses 
for specialist suppliers. However, the 
directory may be the book's weakest 
feature because many of the addresses 
are in England (it is an English book— 
what can we expect?) It would be a 
great service to North American crafts 
people if the list were augmented with 
North American suppliers. 

Make Your Own Electric Guitar is a 
nearly perfect example of its type. It fills 
a need, is well illustrated with hundreds 
of photos and drawings, and Is written 
in a lucid and friendly tone. This book is 
a dandy. 

The Timber-Frame Home: 
Design • Construction • Finishing by 

Tedd Benson* 234 pages* paperback* 
$19.95, available from The Taunton 
Press, 63 South Main St., Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506, 

Here's something different. Usually 
this column reviews relatively small 
woodworking pro¬ 
jects that can eas¬ 
ily be completed 
in your spare 
time. But this time 
the project is just 
plain large—a tim¬ 
ber-frame home 
that may take 
more of a commit¬ 
ment than just a little extra time—but 
what a reward! 

The instructions are excellent and 
the photos are terrific. By the time 
you've finished reading the book* you'll 
wish you lived in the house. If you have 
the time and patience, a bunch of 
good, handy friends, a sizable chunk of 
Spare cash (or a very friendly banker)— 
you'll have all you need to build and 
even live in this project. 

Floor plans and construction tech¬ 
niques abound here. Beware, 
browsers, you’re all but certain to want 
a copy of this house, much less the 
book. 

Woodcarving: The Beginner's 


Ibp TMo^ramc Kow 




Guide by William Wheeler and Charles 
H. Hayward, 128 pages, paperback, 
$9,95, available from the Sterling 
Publishing Co., Inc. 387 Park Avenue 
South, New York, NY 1001&-8810. 

You don't have to be a novice wood¬ 
worker to be a beginner carver. And 
even if you're a seasoned woodworker, 
you can learn to 
carve and make 
your woodworking 
projects even more 
appealing. But the 
problem is that most 
non-carvers just 
have no Idea where 
to begin a carving 
project. Wheeler and Hayward's book 
might be just the answer you’re looking 
for to both those questions* 

Originally published in 1972 in 
England* the treatment is slightly dated 
yet very fresh. A brand new publication 
might be slightly better illustrated, but it 
would certainly be no less thorough. 
The authors include nearly 250 illustra¬ 
tions (the publisher only claims about 
180) as they discuss tool and timber 
selection, relief and three-dimensional 
carving* and lettering. 

The sections on project layout and 
design couldn't be any better. The clas¬ 
sic, ever-handsome acanthus leaf is 
here for relief carving. Seeing the plan, 
ifs easy to see why this is a popular 
pattern. The authors' roundel is another 
particularly attractive pattern. 
Architectural carving and sculpting also 
are discussed. The best discussion 
may be about carving letters. Signs 
made this way are certainly more 
attractive than signs that have been 
simply cut out with a router. A chapter 
about sharpening makes it possible for 
even beginning carvers to sharpen their 
own tools. 

If you have set of carving tools that 
haven't been used in awhile, this book 
will make you want to get them out* 
sharpen them, and include some carv¬ 
ing in your next project. [PI 


Hugh Foster is an English-teaching woodworkers Manitowic, Wisconsin, and the auttoof 
The Biscuit Joiner Handbook sterling Publishing, 387PaikAve South, New YotK NY 10016) 
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Videoscene 


Outdoor Lidded Bench with Norm 
Abram, ^§>1991, WGBH Educational 
Foundation. 125 Western Ave,, 
Boston, MA 02134, (800) 272-0280, 
$24*95, 30 minutes* 

Many readers will be familiar with 
the public television program The New 
Yankee Workshop" as hosted by Norm 
Abram. This video was a pleasant first 
acquaintance for me with that popular 
series and I thoroughly enjoyed both it 
and a second episode, also reviewed 
here. 

Mr. Abrams uses cypress for this 
piece of outdoor furniture, a squarish, 
shallow, high-backed wooden wing 
chair/storage chest with a removable 
seat. A complete measured drawing 
and a list of materials for the project are 
available by sending a check for $7.50 

Alan Marks designs and builds furniture in 
Carmel Vaifey. California 


to: The New Yankee Workshop, 
"Outdoor Lidded Bench," The New 
Yankee Workshop, P.O. Box 9345, 
South Burlington, VT 05407-9345. 

The program begins with an intrigu¬ 
ing search for submerged cypress and 
pine logs along an unidentified river, lost 
on shoals a hundred years or more ago, 
gathered up today by persevering south¬ 
ern Georgian entrepeneurs, and milled 
and dried in Florida. Just why these 
should be considered superior to 
cypress logs freshly cut and never 
water-soaked is never satisfactorily 
explained, however. 

Back in the shop, Abram prepares 
cypress boards for glue-up panels and 
uses resorcinol resin because it Is prop¬ 
er for outdoor joinery. Additionally, 
because it is a piece of outdoor furni¬ 
ture, he uses stainless steel screws and 
a type of plywood called “MDO." 


Apparently it is used lor exterior signs 
and is suitable for painting because it 
has a smooth, weatherproof paper 
veneer sandwich that ends itself to 
painting* 

Though cypress, sees very little use 
in many parts of the country, it appar¬ 
ently is as weather-resistant as the 
redwood or cedar more commonly 
used in many areas* 

The project demonstrated is a sim¬ 
ple, rather primitive piece held together 
with cleats, galvanized naiJs, and 
screws, but it does appear like it will 
last and does seem adequate for its 
purpose. On a scale of difficulty from 
one to ten, it gets a three, 

Child^s Wagon, ©1992, WGBH 
Educational Foundation, 125 Western 
Ave*, Boston, MA 02134, (800) 272- 
0280. $24.95, 30 minutes* 


The Woodfinishlng Video with Michael Dresdner, ©1992, Taunton Press, Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 


(800) 888-8286, $34*95, 40 minutes 

How can the 
topic of wood 
finishing be 
adequately 
covered in 
forty minutes? 
The answer is 
it can't, which 
may explain 
the necessity 
for Michael 
Dresdner’s 
companion 
book to the 

This tape deviates from the stan¬ 
dard Taunton presentation format, in 
which an expert professional shows us 
how he operates. In this one. 
Dresdner, himself an expert finisher, 
interviews three other finishers. Each 
of them represents a totally different 
approach, ranging from the less com¬ 
plex in terms of skill and equipment to 
the most demanding. 


What you will learn is through 
demonstrated methods used by the 
three New England finishers, starting 
with Allen D. Androkiles, a Shaker 
box-maker who wipes on his finishes, 
including oil and shellac undercoats, 
stains, Danish oil and wax, and 
water-based polyurethane. 

Chris Minick then demonstrates a 
brushed-on polyurethane finish. He 
shows how to precondition pine to 
take an oil-based stain. This elimi¬ 
nates bloichiness and is well-worth 
knowing* His contribution to the video 
is a gold mine* You can actually see 
the proper way to brush on a finish* 
Minick also donates his solution to a 
major problem with paint cans — the 
rims fill up with excess paint which 
makes refitting lids a messy proposi¬ 
tion. His method: punch three or four 
holes in the bottom of the rim with an 
awl to let the excess continously drain 
back into the can. Dresdner lends 
Minick a hand with some touch-up 


work, twice imitating knots to cover 
putty and hide a defect. Minick’s demo 
covers the entire finishing process, 
including clean-up of brushes. 

The third finisher, Williard Martin, 
builds harpsichords* He paints them 
with floral designs and solid borders 
that mimic veneer, and he demon* 
strates a technique for using glazes to 
accomplish the latter. His major contri¬ 
bution to this video, however, is in the 
realm of spray-finishing, and we watch 
an acrylic finish being applied to one of 
his creations as a final demo. 

You will not learn very much from 
the video about finishes themselves, 
their ingredients and classifications or 
their comparative strengths and weak¬ 
nesses. All of this is covered in The 
Woodfinishing Book (Taunton, $24.95) 
which deserves more than a few 
words. 

Judging from the book-cover, you 
might expect to find clear explanations 
of finish types, usages, and composi- 
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Woodfinishing 

Video 
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by Alan Marks 


This is a project you can really get 
your teeth into. First of all, it is quite 
complex (seven on my one-to-len 
scale) and secondly, since you are like¬ 
ly to be making it for one of your chil¬ 
dren or grandchildren, not only do you 
get to indulge In the guilt-free luxury of 
lavishing copious amounts of time on it; 
you get to delight a youngster to boot, 
its rugged oak construction suggests 
that it will become a treasured family 
heirloom and, should it not. you are at 
least assured a permanent niche in the 
child's memory for having produced it. 

The design took shape after Norm 
Abram found a wagon in the Strong 
Museum in Rochester. New York that 
piqued his imagination. He liked the 
proportions, he says, but otherwise his 
version bears little resemblance to the 
source of his inspiration. 

It uses standard hardware and a 


half-inch bottom of the “MDO” plywood 
mentioned in Abram's ''Outdoor Lidded 
Bench." 

Its antique appearance derives 
largely from the varnished, removable 
stake-and-slat sides that socket into 
place and the red paint with which he 
coats the wagon proper. There are 
many metal pieces, including aluminum 
channel, threaded rod, fender washers, 
nuts and bolts, and all used in its con¬ 
struction appropriately enough and in a 
way sufficiently clever to delight the 
mechanically-inclined among us. 

Plans and a material list really are a 
must if you want to do the project right, 
and they are available by sending a 
check for $7.50 to: Norm Abram*s New 
Yankee Workshop, “Child’s Wagon" 
The New Yankee Workshop, P.O. Box 
9345, South Burlington, VT 05407* 
9345. H 


lions in the book that can be confus- 

ing terminology used by manufactur* 
ers. You might, however, end up just 
as confused as when you started. 
Even so, you’ll come to understand 
the materials finishes are composed 
of and how to identify them. With all 
its tables and descriptions, the book 
will serve as a reliable reference 
work should you ever need to know 
which finish might be appropriate for 
any given application. Maybe that's 
the most to be expected, consider¬ 
ing the complexity of the subject. 

Otherwise, you will find much to 
remember in this outstanding book. 
The other informative chapters dis¬ 
cuss, with complete clarity, and with 
3 modicum of wit, such important 
matters as caring tor your brushes, 
choosing auxiliary finishing materials 
and tools, spray equipment, and res¬ 
pirators. strippers, relinishing and 
wood preparation. The list goes on 
and on—damage repair, rubbing 
and polishing, applying top coats, 
wood coloring—all up-to-date, prac¬ 
tical information, H 
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Fein "Triangle" 
Sander 

Eliminates Hand 
Sanding 

Now At New Low Pricel 



With the NEW Fein "Triangle" 
Sander^ time consuming, sore 
finger^ bloody knuckle sand¬ 
ing Is a thing of the past. 

Imagine using a power tool to 
sand all those areas where before, you 
had to fold up a piece of paper and 
"finger sand." 

You know all those difficult to 
sand areas; inside outside edges, 
closed comers, coves, spots, glue 
marks, seams, moldings, intricate pro¬ 
files and so on. 

With the Fein Triangle" 
Sander^ you can sand tight up 
to^ Into and along edges & cor¬ 
ners without dulling the edge 
or altering the profile. 

Unlike other sanders, the Fein 
Triangle Sander doesn’t rotate. In* 
stead it "oscillates," 

New Low Price 

We've gotten the price down as 
low as possible, with a new list price 

of only $275! Clt was $365.00 in 

1992^ 

The Fein Triangle" Sander takes 
the drudgery out of hand sanding and 
frees up hours of your valuable time. 

It's easy to get more informa¬ 
tion, simply call: 

1 . 800 - 441-9878 

FEIN Power Tools Inc* 
S019 W. Cerson St. 
Pittsburgh, PA 15204 
(412)331-2325 

OFeiii Ptiwer TooU Idc. 1993 
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Tried and True 


Panel Raisers ® Badgers 



Many of the machines we use in our shops today were 
developed to speed up existing procedures. Early on it was 
discovered that machines made new methods of work possi¬ 
ble—methods that weren’t practical to do with hand tools 
alone. As a result, basic shop procedures for stock prepara¬ 
tion and various joinery operations changed to reflect what 
machines do best. Certain techniques, once a common part 
of every woodworker's vocabulary, became less used or 
abandoned in favor of a more practical approach. 

Materials like MDF (medium density fiberboard) and tech¬ 
niques such as biscuit-joinery, make certain procedures 
obsolete from a structural point of view. A good example Is 
frame-and-panel work—developed to solve the problem of 
creating large, stable areas, using small-sized components. 
Frame-and-panel work includes a host of specialized tech¬ 
niques—mortise and tenon joinery, mitering, coping, mould¬ 
ings, panel-raising and ornamental fielding. None of this is 
structurally necessary when you use sheet materials and bis¬ 
cuit joinery. But since structure isn’t everything, these earlier 
techniques are still quite often practiced for stylistic reasons. 

A somewhat perverse situation can arise when we attempt 
to duplicate the earlier methods with more modern tools. 
Instead of the job being easier, we’re often forced into com¬ 
plicated and inefficient contortions when we try to produce 

John Watson makes furniture and writes about woodworking in 
Inverness. California. 


something that’s more easily done with the hand tool original¬ 
ly designed for the job. Making raised panels is a good 
example. Assuming everyone has a table saw—and often lit¬ 
tle else—complicated jigs and time consuming procedures 
have been developed for the woodworker to make fielded 
panels of dubious quality. Far better work can be produced 
more easily, efficiently, quietly, and safely using traditional 
hand tools. Such tools include common items like rules, awls, 
gauges, and squares, and various wooden planes that might 
not be familiar, but are not Impossible to find. 

Panel Raising and Fields 

A panel is a piece of wood held in a frame. Sometimes the 
panel is constructed of several pieces glued together to pro¬ 
duce the required area. The virtue of frame-and-paneling is 
that, while the panel is securely held by the frame and won’t 
fall out, it remains free to expand or contract without damage 
to itself or its retaining frame. 

The panel may take various forms. It can be a simple per¬ 
fectly flat rectangle, or it can be curved or irregularly shaped 
both in outline and In cross-section. Some panels are held In 
the frame by fitting onto rabbets and kept in place with 
applied moulding. A more common method Is to fit the panel 
into grooves cut In the Inside edges of the frame. Although 
the panel may be no thicker than these grooves (like dust 
boards in good quality cabinet construction), very often the 
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panel is the same thickness as the frame. In order for It to fit 
into the grooves in the frame, its edges must be thinned. 
Sometimes this is achieved by forming a rabbet or a tongue 
around the edge of the panel and sometimes by tapehng or 
canting the edge—often in combmation with a tongue. 

Forming a tongue around the panel is neater—it results in 
a continuousty flush surface between frame and panel—but 
can present a problem if the panel shrinks. An unsightly gap 
can appear around the edges of the rabbet that forms the 
tongue if that happens. It can be disguised somewhat by run* 
ning a bead around the rabbet so that any gap looks like the 
quirk forming the bead. This effect can become dispropor¬ 
tionate in large panels. A better method is to form long, slop¬ 
ing sides to the panei so any changes in the panel's dimen¬ 
sion are not easily seen. 

How the sloping sides of the panel are made determines 
the form of the panel's central portion. When this is a clearly 
defined area, the panel is said to be fielded^ If the field is 
defined, the panel is said to have been raised. The borders 
may be no more than a sharp arris marking the point at 
which the flat central portion starts to slope by a step-like 
border, or by a small rabbet (called a list). Both have the 
effect of elevating the field. 

Panel raising is not quite the same thing as fielding a 
panel, although the primary purpose of both is the same—to 
fit the edges of the panel into the frame. 


Panel Raising By Hand 

You can construct jigs to feed panels on edge through a 
table saw to form the necessary taper, and there are shaper 
cutters available that form similar tapers. Both methods can 
be unwieldy when working on large panels, and both produce 
tapers that require additional clean up after machining. 

Using a badger or panel plane designed to work panel 
edges is a far easier proposition. The work, no matter how 
large or small the panel, can be secured on the bench. The 
shape, size, and proportion of the taper can be adjusted as 
desired. The size and profile of any step necessary to raise a 
fielded panel can be controlled. And the surface left by a 
properly tuned plane is ready for finishing and should require 
no further preparation. All of this can be done with a mini¬ 
mum of sawdust, and without the necessity of wearing 
masks, goggles, or earplugs. The woodworking experience is 
far more pleasurable and it doesn’t consume electricity. 

Panel Planes 

The term panef plane can apply to two distinct types of 
wooden planes: a medium length bench plane used for truing 
and smoothing, and the panel plane, designed spec if really to 
work the sloping rabbet around a panel. 

With a little effort and the prior use of a rabbet plane or 
plough plane, a regular jack plane can be used to form a 
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The jack plane can fiel^l a panel buT a panel plane with 
a rabbeted sole and fence Is better suited. 


fielded or raised panel. A panel plane is better suited for 
working a wide, flat, or sloping rabbet since its sole is made 
with a rabbet along the bench side that allows the cutting iron 
to work right up to the rabbet to form the raised field. 

Some panel planes may have a removable fillet that fills in 
the rabbet cut in the sole, thus turning the panel plane into a 
regular jack plane. Others may be fitted with fences attached 
to the bottom of the sole to control the width of the cut. 
Almost any panel plane can be provided with user-made 
versions of these refinements. 


edge that allows for sufficient expansion 
and contraction can be tricky. A safer 
method is to form a tongue at the edge of 
the taper. 

The advantage of a raising plane is that 
it also forms the rabbet or list defining the 
raised portion of the panel and also forms 
the flat tongue that fits into the frame's 
groove. Its cutting iron is skewed enabling 
it to cut into the comer of the rabbet being 
formed at the edge of the raised portion of 
the panel. The skew also helps putt the 
plane into the corner and guarantees that 
the sloping rabbet will be a consistent 
width. 

Unless the plane is fitted with a spur 
ahead of the cutting iron, it's necessary to 
score the rabbet with a cutting gauge to 
prevent tear-out at the corner when working across the 
grain. 

Although the depth stop and fence allow slight adjust¬ 
ments to the depth of the fielding rabbet and the width of the 
tongue, the main disadvantage of a raising plane is that the 
width of the fielding rabbet and its slope is fixed. Forming a 
consistent and correctly angled slope is easier because the 
plane is designed to be used at an angle. By comparison, a 
panel plane requires the user to eyeball the angle at which 
it's held to produce the desired slope. 


Raising Planes 

A more sophisticat¬ 
ed variety of wooden 
plane used to field pan¬ 
els is known as a rais¬ 
ing or fielding plane. 

These planes are gen¬ 
erally shorter than 
panel planes. They're 
fitted with adjustable 
fences screwed to the 
sole, or by arms to the 
body of the plane to 
control the width of cut. 

They also can control 
the depth of cut to 
establish the raised 
field of the panel. This 
may be a simple rabbet cut in the sole like the panel plane, 
or an adjustable depth stop on the bench side of the plane. 

If the panel is fitted to the groove with a simple taper at its 
edges until it’s thin enough and the panel contracts, it can 
become loose and rattle. Similarly, it shouldn't fit too tightly 
or any expansion might burst the groove. Making a tapered 


Raising Planes 


Badger Planes 

The badger plane 
(reputedly named for the 
nineteenth-century 
London plane maker, 
Charles Badger) is a 
cross between a panel 
plane and a panel raiser 
and is a little more ver- 
satiie than the oth¬ 
ers. Typically 
about the size of 
a jack plane (17" 
average), a badger is 
often mistaken for a 
bench plane until you 
notice the cutting iron is 
skewed and emerges on 
the bench (right hand) side of 
the stock. It can be used right 
into the corner of any rabbet being 
worked. Unlike the panel plane, this means the stock does 
not have to be rabbeted away. In fact, the badger is 
extremely useful for forming or cleaning up any rabbet. 
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Especially on large work, 
greater size produces a 
truer cut than the smaller 
metal duplex planes. If you 
use a badger to field a 
panel, it is more difficult to 
form a flat torrgue at the 
edge of the slope. 

Of the three planes so 
far discussed* badgers are 
the most common and 
easiest to find. The com¬ 
mon badger is usually 
made of beech. The stocks 
of British varieties are usu¬ 
ally made with a shoulder. 

This feature provides more 
wood at the cheeks of the 
mouth and makes the 
throat stronger. This is the 
most vulnerable part of the 
tool. A split or cracked 
cheek is the only reason to reject a plane—it under¬ 
mines the ability of the wedge to hold the cutting iron 
securely. Almost any other defect or damage is possible to 
repair—and worth the effort to do so. 

American varieties are often made with completely square 
stocks, but some have a boxed edge and a fitted spur—valu¬ 
able additions. A fillet of especially hard-wearing wood (typi¬ 
cally boxwood—hence the term boxing) dovetailed into the 
inside corner of the sole where the cutting iron emerges 
helps to delay the inevitable re-truing of the sole. The spur* tf 
sharp and perfectly aligned with the inside corner of the cut¬ 
ting iron, eliminates the need to set and use a cutting gauge 
before working across the grain. 

Both varieties are preferable to panel raisers if you want 
the ability to determine the width and slope of fielded rabbets. 
The cutting irons may be from 2“ to wide, but even wider 
rabbets can be cut if the plane is used from the edge of the 
rabbet working in towards the field. Old planes are some¬ 
times found with holes in the soles indicating the use of 
fences to control the width, but this is usually adequately con¬ 
trolled provided the first few passes establishing the field rab¬ 
bet have been made with care. 

Aside from ensuring that the iron is properly sharpened* 
the capiron suitably adjusted, and the whole cutting assembly 
set to take a cut appropriate for the wood being worked* the 
only point that you need to be aware of is the relation of the 
sole to the side of the stock nearest the work. If the sole is 
worn unevenly* or if subsequent truing of the sole (done by 
passing the stock with the iron removed over the jointer or by 
shooting with another plane) has altered the angle the sole 
makes with the sides* two undesirable things can occur: First, 


the mouth of the plane (the 
gap in the sole where the 
iron emerges) will turn into 
something other than a 
perfect rectangle* and the 
angle the field rabbet 
makes with the field will 
change. 

The first defect makes 
planing difficult depending 
on the material you*re 
working. Ideally* the mouth 
should be no wider than 
the thickest shaving you 
want to take. This ensures 
that the geometry of the 
plane's throat and the 
curve of the capiron are 
able to do what they are 
designed to do: break the 
shavings being taken and 
prevent tear out. The sec¬ 
ond defect results in a condition 
that requires closer examination 
to appreciate its effect. 

Field Rabbet Angle 

Generally, the best quality raised panel 
work is characterized by field rabbets that are perpendicular 
to the surface of the field. The comers of the cutting irons of 
badgers are acute so they draw the corner of the iron into 
the corner of the rabbet. Depending on the slope of the field¬ 
ed rabbet this produces a greater or lesser undercut field 
rabbet. Since this is usually undesirable* the recommended 
procedure is to sink the rabbet to the required depth; then 
use the badger to remove the rest of the waste above the 
slope. 

Raising planes have an advantage here. The inside cor¬ 
ners of their irons are sharpened so the rabbet is cut straight 
down. Remember* this is a function of their inability to cut 
only one slope. Panel planes have a similar disadvantage 
except when being used to cut flat panels. 

It is possible to shape cutting irons to produce vertically 
sided rabbets* but only if you intend to use one slope consis¬ 
tently. Since one of the badger's virtues is its ability to cut 
varying slopes* this procedure is counter-productive. In any 
event* if the sole and side of the stock are not kept at right 
angles, forming perpendicular field rabbets becomes even 
more problematic. 

It is worth noting that a more sophisticated way of avoid¬ 
ing this problem altogether exists in the form of certain rais¬ 
ing planes which cut coves or ovolos instead of the rabbet at 
their inside edge. 0 


Badger Planes 

Common Dritieh 



American ivfth Spur and 
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The Business End 


Old Hobby to New Business 


In past issues IVe used this column to tell of people who 
have started small woodworking operations and made them 
into successful businesses. The Editor of Popular 
Woodworking suggested that perhaps you would find my 
own story interesting. I thought about it and decided that you 
might, so here it is. 

In 1963. age forty-six, I moved my family from Cleveland 
Ohio to Portland Oregon and started a small publishing 
business which I operated from home. It became quite suc¬ 
cessful and in 1972 we bought 60 acres of woodland about 
50 miles southwest of Portland. I remodeled the shack that 
was on It into a year-round home and converted a 14' X 24* 
section of the barn into a workshop. During the transition 
and after the move to the farm I continued running the pub¬ 
lishing business. 

I had woodworking as a hobby for thirty five years when in 
1974 I decided to start making hand-crafted furniture profes¬ 
sionally. My plan was to phase out the publishing as the fur¬ 
niture business increased. In this way I could keep a steady 
income, although the work load would increase. 


In 1974 the market for hand-crafted furniture was just 
beginning to appear. At the time, besides me. there were 
only three others in the entire Pacific North West doing it. I 
have always been impressed by the Shaker’s work and so 
decided to follow their lead in my designs. As far as market¬ 
ing my work. I made a false start. There was a small gallery 
in Portland that said they would handle my work. I gave them 
a nice coffee table (on consignment, the standard way of 
working with galleries) and they used it as a display table. 
Nobody could see it and they put a small tag on it which 
nobody noticed. It took me a while to realize what was going 
on before I took back the table. In the meantime I had made 
a few other pieces, including a couple of ladderback Shaker 
style chairs with woven tape seats. These turned out to be 
very uncomfortable—the Shakers were never strong on com¬ 
fort. I realized that I had to get away from that style of chair 
and also that the true Shaker furniture was too stark and stiff 
to appeal to most people. During this time I received a few 
orders through personal contacts but the situation was not 
encouraging. I also entered a couple of small arts shows 
without too much success. 

One thing that did work then was taking rough tree 
limbs of various diameters and other chunks of wood 
I found in my woods and putting them on the lathe in 
their found condition. I would begin the turning with 
only a rough idea of the final piece, finding inspiration 
in the found form. The result was a collection of can¬ 
dle holders, weed bottles, small bowls, and such, 
some with the bark left on entirely, some with part of 
the bark, and some turned right down to the heart- 
wood. I achieved some beautiful effects this way and 
was able to price these pieces from $5 to $50 
depending on size and appearance—in 1974 these 
were good prices. I would take a couple of dozen of 
these to each art show and they always sold out. This 
paid the cost of the show with some left over. I could 
do this because I didn't have much furniture busi¬ 
ness, As the furniture business increased I reduced 
the amount of these turnings I made. 

Things changed in early 1975. I met two fellow 
craftsmen. Gary Lawrence, a sculptor, and Jay 
Jensen, a potter, both fairly well establish and with a 
considerable following. We all lived within five or six 
miles of each other in the foothills of the Coast 
Mountains. We decided that we would have simulta¬ 
neous open houses on the same weekend. Being in 
the business, I created a brochure which talked about 
each of us and our craft. It had a map and told In 
detail how to get to each place. It was designed to 
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attract people with an appreciatfon of art and with 
money—the latter being very important). The other two 
fallows had good mailing lists, mine was very skimpy. 

We combine the lists and sent out the brochures for the 
second weekend in July, 

I had made up about eight pieces representing the 
different types of furniture that I wanted to build, I also 
had a large selection of turnings. The weekend was a 
success. We had a couple of hundred people drive out 
from Portland or over from Salem and they visited alt 
three places. What we had done was a new idea in sell¬ 
ing arts and crafts and the people loved it. They could 
see the craftsman's studio and his work and talk with 
him face to face. 

I didn't sell many of the pieces I was showing 
{which was a blessing in disguise because I then had 
them for the nexf show) but I took a few orders for 
variations of them. This kept me going and word of 
mouth brought in a number of additional orders. I was 
still keeping up with the publishing business, otherwise 
we would have starved. 

Because the first time was so successful, in 1976 we 
decided to do it again. This time we added a wine tast¬ 
ing because we had a friend who owned one of the early 
Oregon wineries. I had just built a large screen porch so 
i had the wine tasting at my place. This affair was more 
successful that the first one. Over 500 people showed 
up and we all did a good business. 

With this success under our belts, we talked it over 
with our winery friend and decided that we would hold 
an arts and crafts show the weekend after 
Thanksgiving at his winery in McMinnville a town near 
us and nearer Portland. We invited eleven other arts 
and crafts people to come in with us, we made a big 
mailing using everyone's lists, and we got a press 
release in the Portland Oregonian. The Thanksgiving 
weekend was cold and it rained for all three days, we 
thought we were going to bomb. Instead we had 3000 
people visit the show during the three days. We all did quite 
well and I took about a dozen orders for a variety of pieces 
from chairs to tables to cabinets. 

After the success of this show, Gary decided that in the 
spring he would have a similar show at his place which was 
in the mountains a little way out of town. We had the same 
group as at the winery with a few more; again it was a big 
success. The idea of art shows, particularly art shows in the 
country, was new and they were becoming the place to go. 
During this period. I was developing and refining my style. It 
was apparent that if I was to create a name for myself that 
would in time bring higher prices for my work, it was neces¬ 
sary to develop my own style and it had to be one with which 
I was comfortable and that was attractive to many people. 
When I started, I had decided that I would only build my own 



designs. I changed from ladder back chairs to spindle back 
chairs of my own design. They were better looking, much 
more comfortable, and sold very well. 

A large part of developing the style hinged on getting the 
right wood. The basic theory behind my work was one of 
keeping the lines simple and pfain and letting the wood pro¬ 
vide the beauty in the piece. In order to make this work, I 
needed wood that would produce that beauty. I was lucky, I 
stumbled on the answer. On my land there was a large old 
alder tree that was almost dead, I cut it down and was able to 
get two 10 foot logs about twenty four inches in diameter out 
of it, 1 had it hauled to a small local sawmill and had the logs 
plain sawed (some call it flitch sawn) into 1” and 2" boards. 
They produced some of the most beautiful wood Vd ever 
seen. I decided that alder was my wood and cut down a cou- 
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pie of considerably smaller 
tress. To my chagrin, the 
smaller trees did not have 
the beautiful grain patterns 
and colors of the older larg¬ 
er trees. However, I had 
several 80 to 90 foot alders 
on my land, I cut one of 
them and got 1500 board 
feet of lumber from it— 
beautiful stuff. After milling, 

1 brought it home and 
stacked it on sticks in the 
barn to air dry, 

1 followed the same 

road with western big leaf maple, the heartwood of which is a 
beautiful golden color. But to get a plank with enough heart- 
wood to be effective, I had to again find the big trees. My 
third wood was Oregon walnut which is considerably different 
from eastern walnut. It is less dense and has much more 
interesting grain patterns* It is also streaked with colors of 
dark green, red, and purple, all coming from the minerals that 
get into the wood from the rain as the tree grows older. 1 got 
this wood from a young doctor who wanted me to build him a 
desk. He said he had a supply of walnut and I should take 
some for the desk. I arranged to build the desk in exchange 
for 1000 board feet of the walnut which I hand picked. 

I always told my clients that I would build their pieces out 
of any wood they wanted, and I did, but ninety nine times out 
of one hundred they chose one of the three woods I have just 
described. The alder and maple cost me 65c a board toot 
stacked in my barn. The walnut cost me the building of the 
desk, which I showed at tf^ next show and took orders for 
three variations of it* 

After the spring show at his place Gary decided he was 
going to open a gallery. He asked me and Jay Jensen to join 
him in the venture but we declined so Gary went ahead on 
his own. He found a perfect building, an old grange hall, 
about live miles from my place and on the main road 
between Portland and the Oregon Coast. The traffic on that 
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road during the 
week was around 
1500 cars a day; 
over the weekends, 
that jumped to 
between 3000 and 
4000. The gallery 
prospered from the 
beginning and I had 
pieces there on a 
permanent basis* I 
also had a portfolio 
of color pho¬ 
tographs of my work 
and a stack of cards 
sitting out where people could pick them up. The gallery took 
35% if they sold a piece from the floor or took an order, 15% 
if they sent the prospect to my farm and 1 made the sale— 
those percentages are around 50% and 25% today. Since 
they didn’t know much about turniture, the sales folks at the 
gallery usually sent the people over to the farm and f made 
the sale. 

A year later Gary opened a branch of the gallery at 
Salishan Lodge on the coast* This was a five star resort to 
which people came from all over the country. They would fly 
into Portland and rent a car to drive to the resort. The road 
went past the main gallery and by the road I lived on. I had 
pieces, a portfolio, and cards at the Salishan branch. Visitors 
to the Lodge would see my work, like what they saw, pick up 
a card, and on their way back to the airport, stop at the farm* 
Invariably I got an order. I now have pieces all over the coun¬ 
try—all without leaving the farm. 

As the years passed, I continued to show in the galleries 
and at art shows. The main gallery had a show every sum¬ 
mer for several years and one of the wineries held one 
around Thanksgiving each year* These were always well 
attended and thus enabled me to present my work to a fairly 
large audience of the right people. (Those who appreciated 
what was being shown and had the money to pay the prices I 
was then asking.) 

By this time there were a lot more furniture makers around 
than when I started. There was a big furniture show to open 
a new building at the Forestry Center in Portland, It was a 
juried show and fifteen of us were chosen to be in it. Each of 
us had a booth about ten by twelve feet arranged around the 
outside of the hall. The show ran for three days. I had six 
pieces on display. During the three days. I took orders for 
eight pieces and nobody else took any. I never left my booth 
and there wasn't a person who came by that I didn’t at least 
acknowledge. I talked with everyone that was interested. 
None of the other furniture makers did this. They felt above 
being involved in selling* They felt that people should see the 
value in their work and come and buy it. Most of the time 
they were not even in their booths. They were angry with me, 
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claiming that I underpriced them and that was why I sold and 
they didn1. Ifs true, nrty prices were a bit less than most, but I 
followed a sensible policy. I priced my work at the highest 
price I could get at the time. This way I sold and my work got 
out into people^s homes and got talked about. 

As my backlog Increased* so did my prices. As an exam¬ 
ple* my first rocker went for $135 and took me 45 hours to 
build. As time went on and the backlog grew the price 
increased until in the later years I was getting $1000 for a 
similar piece yet building it tn 
30 hours. These were the 
prices in the VOs and early 
‘80s—today those prices would 
be 50% to 75% higher* pricing 
the rocking chair at $1500- 
$1800. At this level you can 
make a good living. The level 
your prices reach, depends on 
the name and prestige youVe 
able to build for yourself. Your 
backlog is one measure of this. 

rd like to address here a 
couple of sales ideas f've 
developed that got me a great 
many orders. The first one 
involves the down payment on 
the order when it's written. 

Most other furniture makers 
insist on 50%. I told my clients I 
didn‘t want any down payment. 

When the piece was finished Td call them and they could 
look at it. If they like it they took it then they paid for it* other¬ 
wise they didn't pay a thing. This policy has overcome the 
resistance of many people to signing an order at first meeting 
and has been particularly valuable when dealing with people 
from other parts of the country. It was especially important 
when the backlog started to grow and began reaching two 
years. Of all the orders over all the years* only three pieces 
have been rejected and those I sold in the gallery within 
three months. 

The other sales help that worked so well was a card. It 
was 4" X 6”; on one side it had a sketch of a deer in the for¬ 
est* my trade name “Windfall Farm,*' my name, address, and 
phone number* and some copy as to why you should buy 
hand-crafted furniture. The other side listed my general rules 
of operation and had a map showing how to get to the farm. I 
had them available at both galleries and always took a large 
supply to any show and put them out where people could 
pick them up. Many people took them and many people 
came to the farm later to order pieces. Often as long as two 
or three years after they got the card. It became a pretty reg¬ 
ular thing* almost every weekend, in good weather, people 
would drop in to talk about furniture. My wife and I enter¬ 
tained them in our home as friends and they invariably 


placed an order before leaving. 

As to my shop* I've already mentioned the original size* in 
1978 1 enlarged it with a 10' X 15* addition so that I could 
have a sizable assembly area for large pieces. For power 
tools 1 had a ten inch table saw* an eleven inch drill press 
that had originally been a bench model and I made into a 
floor model, an eight inch jointer with thicknessing attach¬ 
ment* a 14“ bandsaw, and a twelve inch heavy duty lathe. I 
had a router that I made into a shaper* and a couple of elec¬ 
tric orbital senders. Oh yes, I 
had a 7" skilsaw that I used to 
rough-cut my large rough 
planks down to manageable 
size. I had many hand tools and 
my walls were hung with jigs 
and fixtures I designed and built 
as well as dozens of templates 
for different parts that I used 
over and over to make up differ¬ 
ent pieces. I had one wali with 
nothing but bar clamps and c- 
clamps. At the time I built the 
addition* I designed and built an 
exhaust system. I used plastic 
pipe and built my own gates 
which turned on the blower 
when they were opened. 

Running an operation like 
this is not easy. I worked alone 
except for the help of my wife in 
the sales work at the farm and at the shows. Even as the 
backlog climbed toward two years I continued working alone. 
In the area where I lived I could not find anyone interested in 
learning the craft of furniture making or working for the 
wages I could afford to pay. I'd find with those I did hire that 
by the time I'd explained what I wanted and how to do it. I 
could have done the work myself without the hassle. I admit 
that this is not the best way to operate. The more you suc¬ 
ceed* the more youVe tied down to your shop and the harder 
it is to take time for the shows that are necessary to that suc¬ 
cess. At the same time you can never back off and tell some¬ 
one* “I'm too busy to take your order right now. Come back 
later.'' If you do, word will get around that you're quitting and 
you'll lose business. My answer was to keep raising my 
prices. That slowed the new business some, but it's a rather 
delicate balancing act and you have to be careful not to push 
them too high too fast. 

That’s my story. I think you'll find some helpful information 
in it if your thinking of embarking on a similar venture. Should 
you take this road* I can tell you that you'll find immense sat¬ 
isfaction and enjoyment in doing your own thing. If you have 
self-discipline* self-confidence, and enthusiasm for what 
you’re doing, not anything nor anyone* but you, can keep you 
from succeeding. I know, I've been there. [pH 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


I used maple for the horse and walnut for the base, crank¬ 
shaft and handle—both woods are durable and well suited 
for a mechanical toy. The parts for this toy are of various 
thicknesses. Don't worry about buying a lot of different 


by Gilbert Crook 

There’s something magical about a 
mechanical wooden toy, for the builder and 
the recipient. Push toys are fun because the 
action is out front where the child can see it 
instead of behind where the toy can snag on 
furniture. This toy will put a little carnival 
atmosphere in anyone’s day. 


dimensioned stock. The parts are small and easily 
sanded to the proper thickness. 

Transfer the full-size patterns for the body (A), rear 
legs (B), rear hooves (C), front legs (D) and front 
hooves (E) from the PultOut™ Plans to your stock as 
sized in the Cutting List. Cut these profiles with a 
band, jig, or scroll saw and drill the holes as located in 
the patterns. Notice there are V4" and Vis" holes—the 
connecting dowels are glued in the Va'* holes and 
rotate within the Vie" holes. Also, note the holes in the 

GHbert Crook works wood in Havelock. Ontario, 
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Use a drum 
Sander to 
remove the 
saw marks. 

Be careful not to glue 
the rotating parts to 
the stationary parts. 


bottom of the front hooves to recieve their supports. To make 
each front leg stop (F), drill a 1 / 4 " hole in V 4 " stock then 
rough-cut the perimiter on a scrollsaw and sand to finish 
shape. Cut the connecting dowels a bit longer than shown in 
the crankshaft diagram on page 29. 

Ease the edges of all pieces with an W' roundover bit or 
with sandpaper. Dry assemble the front leg joints, so that 
they rotate freely; then, sand the connecting dowels to 
length. Assemble the horse with glue as shown in the assem¬ 
bly figure. The rear legs are stationary, with dowel pegs for 
strength. Be careful not to glue the rotating parts to the sta¬ 
tionary parts. 

Cut out base (G) as dimensioned on page 28. Cut out the 
W slots in the base by drilling a number of holes; then, 
clean the waste with a chisel. Cut out the axle supports (H), 


Cut the wheels 
with a hoie saw; 
then turn the 
beveied rings 
with a skew on 
the lathe. 
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Horse Push Toy 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

1 

A 

^ 4 " 

6“ 

12^ 

body 

2 

0 

w 

4^ 

4“ 

rear legs 

2 

C 


2“ 

4" 

rear hooves 

2 

D 


T 


front legs 

2 

E 

w 

T 

3" 

front hooves 

4 

F 

i/4“ 

W 

W 

front leg stops 

1 

G 

^4- 

4^4'' 

121^“ 

base 

2 

H 

w 

T 

3“ 

axie supports 

4 

1 

Va^ 

?4^ 


crank sides 

2 

j 

%■ 

?4' 

1W 

crank centers 

1 

K 


3" 

8“ 

heel 

2 

L 

^ 4 “ 

4* diam. 

wheels 

2 

M 

W diam> 

3%' 

leg posts 

1 

N 

%■ diam. 


mounting post 

1 

0 

%■ 

?4- 

25" 

handle 

1 


1 / 4 " diam. 

24" 

various 

1 

- 

%‘diam. 

24* 

various 
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Thickness the 
crank pieces on 
a belt sender, 
Assetnbie the 
crank shaft in 
sections so the 
centers rotate 
freeiy. 




cam sides (I), and cam centers (J) as dimensioned below 
and drill the holes as shown in the ligures, Transler the heei 
(K) pattern from the PullOur Plans to a piece of W stock 
and cut the profile* 

Cut out the wheels (L) with a 4" hole saw* The patterns 
shown on the wheels were turned on a lathe. Mount the 
wheel on a short section of dowel, chuck the dowel in the 
lathe, and turn your own pattern or copy the beveled steps 
shown here. 


Assembly 

Attach the axle supports to the base with #6 X 1V2'‘ 
screws. Glue the leg posts {U) to the crank centers. Study 



the crank assembly figure below then assemble the crank 
shaft with sections of Va" and W' dowels as indicated. Again, 
be careful not to glue the rotating parts to the stationary 
parts. Note that the cranks are set opposite each other. Make 
sure that the leg posts are centered in the crank slots of the 
base and that the whole crank turns smoothly before gluing 
the assembly together. 

Set the leg posts in the front hooves and the horse in 
position on the base. Mark the location of the mounting post 
(M) on the body and base. Drill W deep holes for the mount¬ 
ing post; then, if all turns smoothly glue the mounting post to 
the horse and base and the horse to the legs posts. Predrill 
the base and hooves to accept finish nails to secure the hind 
hooves. Attach the heel to the base with two countersunk flat 
head screws. Bevel the end of the handle to SS'" and screw 
the handle to the heel. Sand smooth all handle and base 
pieces and finish with several coats of oil You can also use a 
clear polyurethane for a more durable finish or paint the 
horse. One horsepower should satisfy kids of all ages! @ 
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The Mallet 




€mwvm 


by Jack Ekstrom 

Carve an egg for Easter. Not only 
are they beautiful to look at, but carving 
them is easy and fun. All you’ll need to 
carve these eggs is a knife with a 
hooked blade and a strop to keep it 
sharp. You can turn the blanks from 2“ 
X 2“ basswood on a lathe. The egg fits 
perfectly in your hand for carving. 

The horse head egg is a 
course all by itself in begin¬ 
ning carving. It encom¬ 
passes incise carving, 
shallow relief, deep relief 
and in-the-round, plus 
wood burning, chip carv¬ 
ing. This egg was 
carved by Jerri Compton 
of Gainsville, Texas and now 
resides In the carving collection of 
Fred Clark, In Colorado Springs. 

Getting Started 

Transfer the pattern onto the 
wood using a piece of carbon 
paper, or make your own by 
rubbing the back of the pattern 
with a soft graphite pencil. 

Jack Ekstrom is a writer and illustrator 
from Colorado and former editor or The 
Mallet for which this column is named. 


holding tha agg 




hold 

wriete 

tightly 

against 

chaet 


tha pull cut 


Tape the pattern to the 
egg and use a fine point 
pen to transfer the details. 
Untape a corner and check the 
transfer. If you can’t see the details, 
redraw over the pattern. 

Hold the egg with your thumb on the 
bottom and your forefinger curved 
around the top. Your other three fingers 
tightly brace the back of the egg. Bend 
your thumb out of the way to protect it 
from an accidental slip of the blade. 

The Pull-Cut 

The basic cut for a beginning carver 
Is the draw-cut. Hold your knife like a 
pencil. Draw or pull it toward you, fol¬ 
lowing the lines of the pattern. Keep 
the fingers of your other hand behind 
the cutting edge. The draw-cut has to 
be altered for use on the rounded sur¬ 
face. On the eggs, the draw-cut 
becomes a pull-cut. Make several 
shallow cuts instead of one deep 
cut. Cut away Vte" to start. 

The safest way to carve eggs 
is to lock your wrists onto your 
chest. Grip the handle close to the 
blade. Hook your thumb onto the side 
of the egg opposite the side you’re 
carving. Use all four fingers to pull the 
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knife slowly downward. Use your other 
thumb behind or on top of your carving 
thumb to provide leverage. Always 
keep wood between the blade and your 
thumbs. The cut is controlled mainly 
with your forefinger. Make each cut 
easy, don't force the knife. 

The V-Cut 

A second cut is usually 
made at an angle parallel to 
the draw or pull-cut. The 
cuts come together about 
into the wood to make a 
V, The V-cut is used exclu¬ 
sively on this egg. Cut once to 
avoid splintering and tear out. 

An incomplete V-cut forces the waste 
to be pulled out. 

Incise Carve the Head 

The simple act of drawing the pat¬ 
tern onto the wood is an important step 
in the beginning cuts with your knife. 
Incise carving is the simplest and most 
Important type of carving. Both begin¬ 
ners and professionals rely upon incise 
carving for detailing. Draw around the 
pattern with your knife to layout the hair 
and eye details. Don't cut very deeply 
into the wood. Deep cuts are called 



V-cut the hake 


relief carving. Cut the front of the horse 
W deep. 

Pull-cut the long, flowing mane on 
the back of the horse head. Begin each 
cut on the top of the head. Carefully 
and smoothly cut all the way to the bot¬ 
tom of each hair. Cut the hairs on the 
back of the head W deep. Turn the 
egg and repeat each cut to make 
V-cuts. Each hair is one V-cut. 
Usually the V-cuts are as wide 
as they are deep. 

Where two hairs join 
together there's a 
three-sided V-cut. This is a 
chip-cut. Each chip, tike 
each sliver from a V-cut 
should come out of the 
wood easily. Do not pry or 
tear the wood with your 
knife. You might break the 
point, and ruin the cut. 

V-Cut all of the mane. 
The actual hair is the ridge 
between two V-cuts. Some 
hairs are simply suggested with one 
V-cut. Be sure your thumbs are firmly 
set and protected before you make 
each cut. Make fifty V-cuts for all the 
mane, including the curved hairs on 
the front of the head. 
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Safety Rules for Beginning Carving 

1 . Always have adhesive bandages within reach and know what 

you're going to do if you hurt yourself seriously. 

2. Never cut toward yourself. 

3. Never carve in your lap—keep the workplace on the table. 

4. Always keep your free hand and fingers behind the cutting edge 
of the knife. 

6, Cut down toward the table—the knife shouldn’t fly into the air at 
the end of a cut. 





finish the head 


The Slicing-Cut 


The siicing-cut is a broad V~cut* 
Remove the wood between two 
half-round hairs at the bottom of 
the back neck, and near the tip 
of the ear completely. Turn 
your knife nearly flat 
against the wood and slice 
the wood away in one care¬ 
ful movement. SIrce-cut 
around the outside of 
the horse head. Use this cut to 
separate the nose and jaw from 
the egg form. Slice at least W X 
deep around the outside of 
the hair. 

Incise the entire hcrse head the 
same as you did the hair. Incise the 
head, neck, and ears. The horse head 
looks best with W deep cuts. Overlap 


several V-cuts deep until you're 
finally W deep. 

The Neck 

start deep V-cutting with the back of 
the neck. First, cut a 1" long half^circle. 
Make this cut several times following 
the same line. It may take a dozen 
shallow V-cuts to get Ve'' deep. Be 
patient and go slow. Next, use a slic¬ 
ing-cut around the back of the neck. 
This slicing-cut is one-half of the 
V-cut you've just finished. Bound all 
the edges of the head and neck. Make 
another curved V-cut underneath the 
jaw where the neck starts. This cut is 
almost like the one on the back of the 
neck. Cut straight in along the jaw and 
keep cutting along the neck. Then, with 
a long slicing cut, round the neck. 
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Full-Size Patterns 


SOURCE 

You can purchase basswood 
blanks, stropes and small 
fixed-blade knifes from Warren 
Tool Co., Inc.j see ad on page 
12. I've found that the best 
knives to use on the eggs are the 
FH22B and FH8B. 



hummingbird 




The Head 


Make deep V-cuts all around 
the head. Cut the front of the head 
above the nose and under the lower 
jaw a little deeper. Separate the lower 
jaw from the neck with a very narrow 
deep V-cut. 

Cut the mouth with a deep V-cut 
and separate the ear from the 
neck and the forehead. Make a 
long V-cut inside the ear. Drill 
the nostril with a spinning 
motion of the knife. Make the 
eye with a V-cut shaped like a 
football. 

Deep V-cuts are made 
underneath the eye, around 
the nostril and to outline the lips, 
and along the tine that marks the 


front of the jaw. Cut the nose between 
the eye, nostril, lips and front of the jaw 
lower than the rest of the head with slic¬ 
ing cuts. 

Finish the mane on the front of the 
head with deep V-cuts. 

Finishing 


Jerri Compton finished her horse 
head with a wood burner. Burn the 
eye, nostril, lips and ear. Then use a 
gray acrylic stain on the mane and 
around the head. Wipe the stain so 
it only remains in the V-culs. Use 
varnish or oil for a final finish. 

Keep your knife sharp by strop¬ 
ping it on leather, like a barber. And 
don't forget to keep an adhesive 
bandage handy. H 
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Crown 

Molding 

Jewelry 

Box 


by Bob Gretter 

I built this jewelry box from pieces of 
paint grade crown molding and base¬ 
board left over from a redecorating job 
in the dining room. The molding profile I 
used is a common shape and size. 
There is, however, no reason the box 
can't be built from a different molding 
stock* 

Miltwork 

It's easiest to perform the first few 
steps on a single piece of 58" long 
stock and then cut the front, back, and 
sides to length* First, rip V4" from the 
top edge of the molding (A and B) and 
Vs" from the bottom edge. These flat 
edges accommodate the hinge on the 
top, and provide a flat base for the box* 

Cut the grooves for the base and 
tray rail as shown in Figure 1. Cut these 
grooves with a standard kerf (W) blade 

Bob Gretier works wood in Magava, 
Caiifomia^ 



Vie" deep. With a tail auxiliary fence on 
the table saw, cut the Vs" deep rabbet 
for the lip pieces (see Figure 1)* 

Before cutting the tray rail frame (C 
and D) and lip frame (E and F) pieces 
to length, it is best to work with long 
pieces and glue them in place tn the 
case them miter the glued-up case 
pieces all at once. This method assures 
accurate joints ali around. Cut the front 
and back (A) and sides (B) to length 
with opposing 45“ miters on the ends of 
each piece after gluing the tray rails 
and lip pieces in place* Since the thick¬ 
ness of crown moldings vary, the 
lengths given for these pieces are 
inside dimensions. Transfer the 
full-size scroll patterns from the 
PullOuT" Plans to the front, back and 
side pieces and cut out the waste. 

Make the top (G) from W stock and 
finish sand it to a thickness of Vie". It 
may be necessary to glue up a panel to 
make a top as sized in the Cutting List. 


With the tail auxiliary fence in place and 
the table saw blade set to 84'^, cut the 
top taper on all four sides. Round over 
the outer edges of the top piece with a 
V4" diameter bull nose bit* 

Shape the outer edge on 58" of 
X W stock lor the top frame* Use an 
ornamental ogee or cove bit so it com¬ 
pliments the top and base shapes. Cut 
the shaped top frame pieces (H and I) 
to size with opposing 45“ miters* Cut 
out the bottom (J) from W hardboard. 

Assembly 

Glue the case together. Use frame 
clamps or a band clamp and shims as 
shown in the photo on page 24 \o hold 
everything together—remember, a box 
can never be too square. With sandpa¬ 
per, slightly roundover the outer edge 
of the rim pieces. Cut the corner 
blocks (K) to size and glue them in 
place. The blocks add strength to the 
box, and any rocking can be taken 
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Crown Molding Jewelry Box 


Cutting List 


Finished Size 


Piece 




front, back 


sides 


WM 


iong raii 


short raii 


15 ^ 4 " 


long iip 




short iip 


101 ^" 




iong top frame 


short lop frame 


t5W 


bottom 




comer biocks 


15W 


tray front, back 


tray sides 


tsw 


long divider 


short dividers 


tray bottom 


tmy handle 


Exploded Perspective 


care of here with a irttle sanding. 

Giue the top frame together and 
check it against the rim for fit. Draw two 
diagonai iines on the underside of the 
top; then, glue the top to the top 
frame—using the diagonal lines as cen¬ 
tering guides. 

The Tray 

Cut the tray pieces: front and back 
(L). sides (M). the long divider (N), short 
dividers (O) and tray bottom (P) to the 


dimensions given in the Cutting List. 
Make Ve'‘ X W rabbets on the inside 
bottom edges of the front, back and 
sides to receive the bottom. Cut the 
deep dadoes in the front, back and 
long divider with a standard kerf blade 
on the table saw—note that the long 
divider has joints on both sides. Use 
the fence as a guide and cut the 
aligned grooves In each piece before 
moving the fence. Using a V4'' dado 
blade, or with several passes over a 
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To assurB squarenass when gluing together the case, use a band ctamp and shims or 
frame clamps. 


standard blade, cut the rabbets at the 
ends of the front and back pieces and 
the V4" X W deep dadoes in the side 
pieces. 

Assemble the tray with glue and 
frame clamps. Transfer the handle pat¬ 
tern from the PullOut™ Plans to a piece 
of V4" stock (Q) and cut it out. Attach it 
to the center divider with glue. 

Hardware and Finishing Touches 

The dogwood flowers were carved 
from W' clear pine. You can create 
your own pattern or purchase 
pre-carved ornamental flourishes from 


The Woodworkers* Store at (612) 428- 
3200. Finish sand the tray* base and lid 
assemblies. Finish the tray with several 
coats of tung oil. To achieve a hard, 
smooth finish to the case* apply a coat 
of oil based primer first. After fine sand¬ 
ing, apply two coats of ivory colored 
acrylic paint. Paint the decorations with 
acrylic colors. When the paint has 
dried, apply two coats of non-yellow¬ 
ing* clear polyurethane. 

Mount the hinge as shown in Figure 
1. I used a friction lid support that I pur¬ 
chased at my local hardware store* The 



tray is shorter than the inside dimen¬ 
sions of the box so the lid support 
doesnl need to be mortised into the 
side. Check the movement of the lid 
before attaching the lid support* 

After all the finishes are on, make 
and install the lining panels. Cut tag 
board to fit the areas indicated in Figure 
2 and face them with W foam, covered 
with an attractive fabric. Attach the fab¬ 
ric to the back of the panels with rubber 
cement and glue the panels to the tray 
and box—rubber cement works well 
here also* 11 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Secretary Desk 


by Jeff Greef 

What could be more handy for sav¬ 
ing and writing out the bills? When 
youVe finished piling them up, just flip 
the lid—papers, envelopes and check 
stubs neatly fall inside, out of sight and 
mind. It takes up little space, the cub¬ 
bies and drawers provide good storage, 
and you get a fair size desk area to 
work on. 

The panels are solid, easier to con¬ 
struct than frames with floating panels, 
but you must provide for wood move¬ 
ment, Any board will expand and con¬ 
tract across the grain with moisture 
variations. If you don't join the pieces 
so they can move freely, something will 
break. This project is a study in allow¬ 
ing for wood movement. 

Glue up a panel for each side (A), 
one wide enough for the desk top and 
lid (B), and several for the drawers. 
Pieces you'll need to glue up—unless 
you find stock wide enough—are noted 
in the Cutting List coming up. 

Jeff Greet woks wood and writes about it in 
Sequel, California. 
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cup because wood moves more W\3 way^ 


than this way. 

/ 



With all tree centers in the same directioa cupping magnifies* 
When center direction alternates, cupping is minimized. 


Why Panels Cup 


Panel Cupping 

Dealing wilh wood movement begins with laying out the 
sticks for panel glue-ups. Not only will the panels tend to 
change dimensions along their width, but if the sticks are flat 
sawn they will cup slightly with moisture changes. If all the 
sticks in an 18" wide panel cup in the same direction, the 
combined effect can cup the entire panel Va" or more. If the 
pane) is screwed to something straight, the result could be a 
split panel or twisted furniture. The solution is to arrange 
panels so the individual sticks don't all cup in the same direc¬ 
tion but rather alternate (Figure above). 

When the panels are out of clamps, sand them flat and 
smooth. YouTe a better man than I if you can do this well, i 
take mine to a local cabinet shop for twenty bucks or so. 

if the blade is above the tabiet the tenon may be a tittle bit 
too thick. 




Clamp a stop on the fence to limit the length of the slot mortises 
you cut on the inside edges of ait front and rear raiis. 



With the frame pipe-ciamped, measure diagonais before adding 
the C-ciamps. 
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Drawer Frames 


Assembly 


The drawer frames consist of rails D 
and E between the desk sides, and run¬ 
ners F and G along them. They do dou¬ 
ble duly—as a place for the drawer 
above to rest and slide on, and as a 
kicker to prevent the drawer below from 
tilting when it’s pulled out. There‘s no 
drawer above the top drawer to act as a 
kicker, so you’ll install kickers (H) for it 
later. The desk top itself would serve, 
but when the lid opens it would hit the top of the uppermost 
drawer front, so there it must have space betwen the lid and 
the top drawer. This space is provided by a front and rear 
rail. Note that the bottom drawer frame runners are shorter 
than the others. This frame fits between the two bottom rails 
and thus has less room. 

Cut the rails and runners to the dimensions in the Cutting 
List above, I joined the frames with slot mortises and stub 
tenons cut on the table saw. First set up a Va** wide dado, W' 
above the table. Clamp a stop on the fence (as shown in the 
corner photo on the preceding page) to limit the length of the 
slot to 1 W* at its deepest point. This stop must have the 
same slot cut in it so you can locate it over the blade. Center 
the slot along the W thickness of the pieces, cut the slots on 
the inside edges of two top rails (D) and the drawer frame 


rails (E), and on the inside face of the two bottom rails (D). 

To cut the the tenons on the runners (F and G), leave the 
Va" dado setup on the saw, remove the slop, and put your 
miter gauge on the table. Set the fence W from the outside 
of the dado, and lower the blade to about from the table 
top. Cut the tenons as shown in the first photo on the pre¬ 
ceding page, making two passes on each side to clear out 
the waste. With the dado at above the table, the result¬ 
ing tenon will be too thick to fit the mortise. Raise the blade a 
hair and recut the tenon until it's snug. 

Glue up the frames by pulling them together with bar 
clamps, then clinching down the mortises onto the tenons 
with C-clamps as tn the photo to the left. Check that the 
frames are square before you put on the C-clamps. After 
theyTe on, you can remove your pipe or bar clamps. 


cut 
from 
feet 
stock 


Secretary Desk 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 


16” 

38“ 

sides 

1 

B 

%■ 

22Vfe' 

33“ 

top and [id 

1 

c 


6" 

2AW 

top plate 

4 

D 

?4- 

2" 

22“ 

topbotlom raifs 

4 

E 

w 


22W 

frame rails 

4 

F 

w 


13" 

midUpainners 

2 

G 

w I 

11/6“ 

12“ 

bottom runners 

2 

H 


IVS' 

12“ 

kickers 

3 

I 

^4* 


23" 

drawer fronts 

1 

J 

%• 

1" 

11ft 

feet stock 

6 

K 


6%' 


drawer sides 

3 

L I 


67^“ 

22%‘ 

drawer backs 

2 

M 

w 

4'^ 


cubby horizontals 

1 

N 

w 

4' 


cubby horizontal 

2 

0 

%• 

4" 

ms’ 

cubby verticals 

2 

P 

%■ 

4“ 

6“ 

cut^y verticals 

1 

' Q 

Va” 

23“ 

3/1^“ 

plywood back 

3 

R 

Va* 

14%“ 

21%“ 

drawer bottoms 
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Carcase 

Rip the sides to width and cut them to length. A good way 
to cut wide stock to length is with a large sliding panel cutter 
on the table saw. 



I was able to cut the width on my 10" radial arm. Use a 
band or saber saw to make the angled cut on the sides. 
Smooth the edges by sanding 
or hand plane—which is much 
faster. Don’t plane against the 
grain! 

To hold the frames and top, 
cut dadoes into the desk sides 
with an overhead bearing flush 
trim bit in the router (see the 
Figure on the next page). As 
the photos in the next column show, a straightedge is 
attached to a piece of plywood—the clamps would get in the 
way of the router’s travel if the straightedge were clamped 
directly to the desk side. The ply adds space which I needed 
to accommodate the height of my overhead bearing bit. 

Stop the dado cuts for the drawer frames short of the 
front edges, but cut the desk top dado through. Cut the 
dadoes V 4 ’‘ deep. 

Notch the front corners of the drawer frames to fit around 
the stopped dadoes. Set up a dado as shown in the pho¬ 
tos below. Set the fence against the dado cutter so it will cut 
along the full thicknesss of the drawer frames—screw a 
board to the fence to protect It. Clamp on a stop as you did 
when cutting the slot mortises in the frame rails. The cut only 
needs to be long enough for all surfaces to clear when the 
frame goes into the dado in the desk side. The depth of cut is 
critical—make It exactly the same as the dado depth so the 
front rail ends cleanly butt the inside face of the desk sides 
ahead of the dado. 

Join the four top and bottom rails (D) to the sides with 
dowels or biscuits. If you use dowels, accurate drill press 
setups will be necessary to bore the holes in the sides. A 



The plywood under the straightedge was the thickness needed 
to lift my router bit enough to cut V4” dadoes in the side panels. 



Set the cutter against the fence so it cuts 
along the full thicknesss of the frames. 


You'll need to screw a board to the fence 
so the dado cutter doesn't mar it. 



Note the straightedge attached to the plywood-clamps directly 
on the straightedge would get in the way of the router. 


dowel jig will suffice for the the rail ends. For biscuits, join the 
lower rails with a single setup of the biscuit joiner fence (first 
photo next page). Locate the biscuit about W from the Inside 
of the bottom rails—on the back bottom rail you’ll cut a V 4 " 
rabbet on the outside of the rail to take the plywood back, 
and the biscuit must be out of the way. 

To attach the top rails horizontally along their faces 
requires an extra step. You can’t cut the slots for the top rails 
In the desk sides by resting the joiner’s fence on the side’s 
edge, as you did for the bottom rails. Position a fence along 
the desk side as in the photo below, and place the butt of the 
bottom of the machine against the fence. To locate the slot 
accurately you must account for the distance from the cutter 
to the outside face of the machine, which butts against the 
fence. On mine this measures 
which required some math to figure 
exactly where to locate the fence. 

Locate the rear top rail V 4 " forward 
of the desk side rear edges, and out of 
the way of the plywood back. 

Cut rabbets in the rear edges of the 
desk sides for the back, and in the top 
outside edges of the rear lower rail. Cut 
them on the table saw with a dado (or 
router and W rabbetting bit). Don’t cut 
the rabbet all the way through the bot¬ 
toms of the sides—stop where the rab- 
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4 singie setup wtU do the bottom rails — 
cut the slot at least W' from the inside 
edge of the back bottom raif to clear the 
back panel rabbet you’it cut later. 


Locate the clamped fence for the other 
raiis by measuring carefuity from the cut¬ 
ter to the toors outside face (which will 
butt against the fence). 



bet on the rear lower rail begins. On the table saw, start in 
the middle of the panel for one side, and stop the cut in the 
middle for the other. Wait for the blade to stop before lifting! 

Cut the desk top to fit in its dado, before assembling the 
carcase. The only parts that get glue are the biscuit joints 
joining the rails to the sides, and if you wish, the desk top to 
its sides. Don't glue the frames to the sides. Cross-grain glu¬ 
ing over a wide panel will fail because the panel will expand 
and contract more along its width, than the runners will along 
their length. You can glue the desk top to the sides because 
their grains run in the same direction and will stay aligned. 

So how do you join the runners and sides so the panel 
can move? Use screws with holes larger than their shanks. 
Panel movement won't bear against the shank directly. Glue 
the rails to the desk top pieces and assemble the carcase, 
placing the frames in their dadoes. Scribe lightly across the 
sides where the screws will hit the centerlines of the runners. 
Drill holes for four screws in each runner (see the Figure). 
Set the countersink just deep enough to glue a plug over the 
screw. Then use a larger bit to expand the diameter of the 
hole on the desk side by half the difference between the 
screw shank and the screw head. Don’t make the hole too 




m 

W 


Drill out for the ^orew 
with a tapered coun- 
bit. 

Side Dadoes 


Expand the hole [deek 
^\ae only)—use a bit 
wider than the screw 
5hank, but not its head* 


large or the screw head can’t grab. Set 
the screws and glue the plugs in place. 

You can glue the top in, but endgrain 
gluing isn't very reliable, so screw it 
down too. Make the hole depth slightly 
less, since you're going into endgrain. 

There is one other accomodation 
you must make for movement of the 
sides—the length of the runners. Be 
sure the total length of the drawer 
frames, front to rear, is Vte" or so small¬ 
er than the space the frames fit in. If the 
sides shrink, they won't compress the 
back against the ends of the drawer frames, in which case 
the frames would actually push it out of its rabbet. 

After the carcase ts out of clamps, install kickers (H) under 
the desk top for the upper drawer. Install with screws in the 
same way as you did for the drawer runners. 

Drawers and Cubbies 

The advantage of dovetails is that the parts are mechani¬ 
cally locked together. You can achieve the same effect in 
less time with router--cut sliding dovetails. This project uses 
sliding dovetails to join the drawers together as well as to join 
the cubby parts to each other and to the top plate. 

Start by cutting the dovetail slots in the drawer fronts (H) 
and in the rear end of the sides. Set up on the router table as 
in the first photo on the next page. Stop the cut V 4 " from the 
top of the drawer fronts by placing a clamp on the fence as 
shown. To stop the cut on the other side you'll need to move 
the clamp to the other side of the fence. 

To cut the dovetail you'll need to hold the piece upright 
while it goes by the cutter. Make a tall fence for the router 
table as in the second photo, next page, to hold it. Lower the 
bit in the table a hair, and cut on each side to form the dove¬ 
tail shape. Test-fit pieces as you adjust the fence. The fit will 
vary greatly with minor changes in the fence because the 
change happens on two sides, doubling the effect. Move the 
fence in very small amounts by relieving some—^but not all— 
pressure on one of the clamps that hold it to the table and 
tapping it with a hammer. The tenon should fit without having 
to bang it in, but with little or no slop in the joint 

Cut V 4 ’' dadoes in the bottom inside edges of the drawer 
front and sides (I and K), W up from the bottom. Don't cut 
them on the drawer backs (L). Glue and slide the drawer 
sides in the slots in the drawer front until the bottoms (R) of 
both pieces are flush. Then slide the plywood bottoms into 
their dadoes in the sides and fronts. 
Glue and slide the back in place. To 
support the plywood at the drawer 
back, glue a X W X 4“ scrap strip 
on the inside of the drawer back, under 
the plywood. 

Cut the dovetail slots in the top plate 
(C) for the cubbies (M, N. O and P) to 
hang from as shown in fhe third photo, 
next page. A router table with a miter 
gauge makes aligning cuts easy. Or 
clamp a fence to the top plate as 


Install the screw and 
the p]u 0 , and level the 
plu^. 
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Cut the dovetail slots in the drawer fronts 
and In the rear end of the sldes—stop the 
cut ^4" from the top of the fronts. 



To cut the stotSr make a tail fence to hold 
the piece upright while it passes the cut¬ 
ter. Fit test pieces as you adjust the fence. 


Cut dovetail slots in the top plate for the 
cubbies by damping a fence to the plate 
and running the router against it 



shown, and run the router base edge against this edge. As 
for biscuit cuts in the middle of a board, measure from the 
cutter to the tool edge to locate the fence. 

Cut two dadoes 1 / 4 " deep X ^ 4 " wide in the ends of the lop 
plate to join it to the sides, as well as a stopped rabbet in the 
rear for the plywood back. Glue and assemble the cubby 
structure on the top plate. Flush the rear of the structure to 
the inside of the rabbet for the ply* Place the top plate on the 
desk sides and screw in place. No need for wider shank 
holes because, as with the desk top, the top expands and 
contracts with the sides. 

Base and Hardware 

Make the pieces by rounding over the edges of long 
pieces of stock: then cut them shorter. Don't give the edges a 
full roundover, however* Lower the bit in the table about 30% 
as in the Figure to achieve a softer effect. 

To cut the feet pieces, first cut miters on the ends of long 
stock; then cut the small pieces to length. Don't try to cut 


miters in 2W pieces. Stack the feet directly together on the 
desk bottom, then glue and screw the middle ones to the 
long ones until all are in place. Locate the screws carefully so 
you don’t hit the ones below. While the desk is upside down, 
glue and screw corner blocks where the bottom rail and desk 
sides meet. Also install corner blocks behind the miters on 
the feet. 

You'll need 
special desk lid 
hinges to keep 
the iid from going 
past the horizon¬ 
tal when opened. 

I purchased mine 
from The Wood¬ 
worker’s Store, 

21801 Industrial 
Blvd., Rogers, MN 55374 (part no. 29769). To install them, 
place one on the desk top in position and trace around it with 
a sharp pencil. Then outline the cut 
with a chisel and carefully clean out 
the waste. A can/ing gouge is handy 
for cutting the curve end of the hard¬ 
ware. Cut the mortise so the hard¬ 
ware is flush with the desk top. 
Repeat the procedure on the lid. 
Notice that the center of the hinge 
pin should come to the front upper 
edge of the desk top. 

Final Details 

Once the lid is fitted to its hinges, 
make the final cuts on its outside 
edges to fit it to the top plate. Close 
the lid and scribe the angle and 
location on its upper edge. Remove 
the hinge screws and cut the angle 
on the table saw. Round over the 
drawer fronts and desk lid with a W 
roundover bit. Cut and fit V4‘' hard¬ 
wood veneer plywood to fit in the 
rabbets in the back. Nail in place. 

Polyurethane is fine for this prac¬ 
tical piece—ifs durable. Give it two 
coats, sand with 400-grit, and polish 
with extra fine steel wool before a 
coat oi furniture paste wax. |PiI 
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Salmon Wall Plaque 





Once you've cut out a piece, retrace the adjoining pieces fora 
tight fit The back of the fins (dark shaded portion) should be 
sanded and contoured smoothty.Trim and adjust with drum 
Sanders on the driii press. 




by Robert J. Hlavacek Sr. 

You won’t have to get up at four in the morning to catch 
this beauty. I used W soft maple, but you can use any com^ 
bination of wood species as long as the coiors go well 
together. Compared to the southwest skuH project (see 
Popular Woodworking #67), which was cut pretty much from 
one piece of wood, the salmon will require more care in cut¬ 
ting and fitting because you'll be assembling a number of 
pieces in various shades. 

Since you'll be looking for appropriate color and grain con¬ 
figuration, the best way to start is to copy the full-size pat¬ 
terns from the PullOuf^ Plans to tracing paper. Position trac¬ 
ing paper over the wood, slip a sheet of carbon paper under¬ 
neath and copy the pattern to each piece. You'll need a scroll 
saw or a band saw fitted with a Vie" blade to make the tight 
radius cuts for fins A and B, Unless you have a steady hand 
and the eye of a mrcrosurgeon when you cut out the pieces, 
you'll probably need a drill press with auxiliary table and 
sanding drums to trim each piece for a nice tight fit. This step 
will be repeated, as each piece is cut and fitted to the next. 

Note the W diameter recess to accommodate a 19mm 
glass eye which can be purchased from craft suppliers and 

Robert J. Hiavacek Sr. o wns a woodworking business in Berwyn, 
iHinois. 


taxidermists—try Van Dykes, Box 278, Woonsocket, SD 
57385, tel. 800-843-3320 (orders only), item B3, gold trout 
eye, no wire, 19mm, $2.35 per pair plus postage and han¬ 
dling. Drill out the eye recess before cutting the piece to 
lessen your chance of breaking the thin lower section of the 
eye socket. Also, since glass eyes vary slightly in thickness, 
test-drill the hole In scrapwood to determine the exact depth. 

After cutting out the bottom section of the fish, position it 
over the material for fins A, B and C, and retrace the cut 
out areas where the fins join the body. This will provide a 
more accurate line to follow when cutting the fins. 
Follow this same procedure on fins D and E after you've 
cut out the top section. Do the same for the middle sec¬ 
tion of the body—place the top and bottom sections 
over the stock for the middle and retrace using 
the cut edges as a guide for an accurate cutting 
line. Once the body is cut and fitted, tape the three 
sections together and position over the "gill cover” to 
again establish an accurate cutting line. When you have 
fins A and B fitted, mark the contour of body onto the back of 
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For a snug fit, retrace the cutting lines 
on the middle piece using the already 
cut top and bottom sections. After cut¬ 
ting, tape the three together and position 
as shown in the photos beiow to estab¬ 
lish accurate cutting tines for the ‘"gili 
coiner'" and head and tail pieces. 




the fins. The back of the fins (except for the portion joining 
the body) should be sanded away and contoured with a W 
diameter sanding drum. 

As you cut and fit each piece of the head^ repeat the 
retracing procedure. Tape the pieces in position as they are 
trimmed until the head is complete. Fit the tail to the body. 

After gluing your Va" and Va" plywood to the backs of 
pieces F, G and H, put them back into proper position and 
draw a line on the edges of the raised sections. Follow this 
line when you contour the edges so they all blend together. 
In the same way* mark the location of fins C, D and E, and 
the tail so when you start shaping you won't sand down too 
far and spoil the fit of the fins to the body. 



you7/ need your largest drum sander to round and contour the 
outer edges of the body. 


Use your largest drum sander to round and contour the 
outer edges of the body. Refer to the cross-section Figure in 
shaping the bottom—taper the section torward the head as 
shown. Youll also want to remove enough stock so that fins 
A and B will be at least Vie" higher to achieve depth. Use a 
pad sander and hand sanding to remove the ridges created 
by the sanding drum. 

YouTe now ready to glue the body together. After three 
years of assembling the cut pieces to the plywood backboard 
individually» I devised the following procedure. Take a flat 
piece of W plywood» place a sheet of waxed paper down 
and clamp the bottom section of the body to the board. Apply 
glue to the edges and position the middle and top sections. If 



Drum sanding may leave ridges—remove them with a pad 
sander or plenty of hand sanding. 
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Apply a fairly thin bead of glue toward the edges when gluing 
the assembly to the V 4 ** plywood backer. Use plenty of clamps. 


Clamp the bottom piece to a temporary plywood backer; then fit 
the center and top sections. Don't forget the wax paper! 


your pieces 
fit p^oper^y, you 
shouldn’t need any clamps across the body. The best part of 
gluing the project together in this way is that you won't have 
the hassle of trying to gel the Individual pieces aligned when 
they’re sliding around on the plywood backboard. 

When the glue is dry, sand off any that may have 
squeezed out of the joints and give the whole body a final 
sanding with 180-grit paper 

Use your pad sender to shape and contour the raised 
pieces F, G and H, the edges of which you retraced earlier. 
Round the edges so they gradually flow into the next lower 
piece. Dry fit your salmon; check it from all angles to make 
sure all pieces have been shaped and sanded properly. 
Apply a thin bead of glue to the edges of each piece and 
assemble. Don't forget to put the waxed paper under the pro¬ 
ject or you’ll be hanging the top of your bench as a plaque. 

When the fish is dry, peel it off the waxed paper and apply 
glue to the Va" plywood backboard. Use plenty of clamps. 
When the glue dries, spray two or three coats of clear finish 
to the back and attach the hanger. I sprayed five coats of 
Krylon Matte Finish No. 1311, sanded lightly with 400-grit 
wet and dry paper and applied the final coat* When dry, 
epoxy the eye in place. Note that the pupil of the eye is not 
round—the narrow part should point forward the nose of the 
fish. Now hang it—this is the one that didn’t get away! H 


Materials 

¥ 4 “ soft maple or other wood of appropriate color for 
body and fins A and B 
soft maple for tall 
W* soft maple for fins C, E, and D 
V 4 " X 27" X SMe” plywood underlayment for backboard 
and to raise piece G 
W plywood to raise pieces F and H 
1 t9mm glass eye 
1 large sawtooth hanger 
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prances 

^urch 

Sewing 

Cabinet 


by Devore O, Burch 

My final woodworking project in my 
senior year of high school was a sewing 
cabinet for my mother. She had clipped 
the picture from a magazine of that era 
and told me she wanted one just like it. 

So when I finished it, I gave it my 
Mother's name, The Frances Burch 
Sewing Cabinet. 

I scaled up the picture, made the 
drawings and butit the sewing cabinet 
from figured Red Gum. The project won a ribbon in a city¬ 
wide exhibit. Along with the original, some of the pictures 
here feature a second cabinet I made from oak. 

Making the Case 

Make the four corner posts (A) to the dimensions given in 
the Cutting List. Bore a 1" diameter hole V deep in the lower 
end of each post to receive the leg tenons. Mark two of the 
posts as rear, and the other two as front and identify the left 
and right sides. Use the dimensions shown in Figure 1 to cut 
the rabbets for the case sides, dadoes for the back and 
curved panels, and the mortises for the drawer dividers. The 
tenons on the lower drawer divider extend into the leg mount¬ 
ing holes. After the case is assembled, clean out the holes 
with a 1" Forstner bit. 

Cut the case sides (B), back (C)* and drawer dividers (D) 
to the sizes shown in the Cutting List. Cut the tenons on the 
drawer dividers as shown onpage 64. Cut the notches in the 
bottom corners of the sides and notch the top cleats to tit the 
stopped dadoes in the posts as shown in the exploded per¬ 
spective on page 65. Dry assemble the case and when 
everything goes together as it should, glue it up. Check for 
square. When the glue has set, make and install the drawer 

Devore Burch works wood in Fort Worth, Texas. 



slides (E), guides {F),. and top cleats {G). Cut the notch in the 
cleats and drawer slides to fit the back comer posts. I used 
#8 FH wood screws and glue to attach these parts to the 
sides. Elongate the mounting holes in the cleats for the 
screws that attach the top. These are slotted to allow for any 
expansion or contraction of the top. 

From the template in the PullOuf'' Plans, cut out and 
install the end formers {H and I). Make sure the formers are 
in a plane with the top and bottom of the case assembly. 
Attach the formers with glue and screws as shown. 
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Curved End Panels 

On »he original sewing cabinet I used ’/»" plywood 
scored on the back side with multiple saw cuts, this 
works okay, but I decided to try bending W oak ply¬ 
wood after a pre-soak with water. I didn't immerse the 
panels in water for fear of delaminating the plywood. I 
placed a wet towel on each side of the panel and let it 
soak overnight. This makes the V^" plywood flexible 
enough to bend. You need band clamps and a helper 
to help guide the panel into the second slot. Tie the 
panels to the formers with brads. The decorative 
oak trim (Y) applied later hides the nail heads. 

Top 

Cut out the top (K) to the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List and cut the arcs on the ends as dimen¬ 
sioned in the Figure below. The top is actually three 
pieces. I made it as one piece, shaped the decorative 
edge, then cut off the end flaps. I hinged the flaps to 
the center top section with Soss hidden hinges, model 
110, from Garrett Wade. 161 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York. NY 10013*1299. tel. (800) 221-2942. Attach 
the top to the case with screws driven up through the 
top cleats (G). 

Drawers 

Next make the drawers in the manner you prefer, by 
the conventional rabbet joint method (see Cutting List 
L-W) or use half-blind dovetails, which is more appro¬ 
priate for a piece of this era. See page 65 for a typical 
rabbetted drawer and Popular Woodworkmg, issue 67, 
page 74, for halfblind dovetails. Attach the drawer pulls 
and check the drawers for free movement. 

Moldings 

Apply the decorative wood moldings (W) with small 
brads and glue on the front of the drawer dividers and 
around the top and bottom of the curved end panels. The 
molding is optional, but it adds a nice touch. To bend the 
molding around the cun/ed end panels you may need to 
use steam. A simple steaming fixture is shown in on page 
65. Don't steam the molding very long, only about ten min¬ 
utes is required to make it flexible enough—experiment on 
a trial piece of similar cross section. Steam and scalding 
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SOSS” #110 hinge 


Cabinet Assembly 


Drawer Dividers 
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Groove the drawer parts as indicated above. 
As the Cut List shows, yoult need to make 
parts for three differently sized drawers — 
top, middie and tower 


water can cause serious injuries so exercise caution. Use face 
and eye protection and gloves. 

Legs 

Turn the legs (V) to the cross section given in the 
PullOut™ Plans, or design your own. In either case, the 
turned dowel at the top must be 1" in diameter Glue the legs 
in place. 


holes 

— W X1" notch 


Typical Drawer Assembly 


V 2 " X rabbet 


— V5"xy4" dado 


Vz" X W 
rabbet 


vent hole 


1" pipe 
cap 


pjpe cap 
r' pipe 


r elbow 
1” pipe 


water 


level 


Shopmade Steamer 


The cabinet is 
ready for finishing. 

Try a golden oak 

or medium brown stain on oak—dark stain will hide the grain. 
Perhaps there aren't as many seamstresses around 
nowadays as there once were in the heyday of this oldtimer, 
but I'll bet you know a lady who can find a use for this classic 
sewing cabinet [H 


Sewing Cabinet 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

4 

A 



i4y4' 

comer posts 

2 

B 

w 

14%' 


sides 

1 

c 


t4W 

1r 

back 

4 

D 


1V4' 

12" 

drawer dividers 

6 

E 

w 

1V6* 

1074" 

drawer slides 

8 

F 

w 

^ 4 “ 

9W 

drawer guides 

2 

G 

w 

2y4' 

WA* 

top cleats 

2 

H 

w 

m’ 

ii%* 

top formers 

2 

1 

w 

m 

11W 

bottom fomfiers 

2 

J 

W 

14%’ 

1ZW 

curved panels 

1 

K 

w 

t4V4" 

29^" 

top 

1 

L 

w 

41^“ 

ir 

low drawer face 

2 

M 

w 

41/&' 

11V4' 

low drawer sides 

1 

N 

w 

4W 


low drawer back 

1 

0 

%• 

474" 

It" 

mid drawer face 

2 

P 

w 

474" 

1174“ 

mid drawer sides 

1 

Q i 


3%’ 

10'>4’ 

mid drawer back 

1 

R 


3" 

ir 1 

top drawer face 

2 

s 

’A* 

3^ 

1174“ 

top drawer sides 

1 

T 

w 

2 %“ 

101 ^“ 

top drawer back 

3 

u 

w 

mw 

11^^“ 

drawer bottoms 

4 

V , 

1%' 

1H* 

13" 

legs 

1 

w 

V4- 

^4“ 

30’ 

decorative trim 
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Project for the Shop 


Four-Jaw Chuck 


for the Lathe 




by Don Kinnaman 

One very useful accessory for the 
woodlathe that isn't often considered 
because of its price is the three or 
four-jawed chuck. White they are readi¬ 
ly available, many hobbyists are retuc- 
lar^t to lay out the $150 or so for this 
accessory. 

Here is a chuck you can make in 
your workshop that you can customize 
to fit your lathe. Some lathes have a 
12'' or greater swing, many others less. 
This chuck is designed to fit a Delta 12” 
lathe. If the distance from the head- 
stock to the ways on your lathe is differ¬ 
ent, adjust the dimensions given here. 

Make your chuck from a good grade 
of W plywood such as birch. Start with 
three 12” X 12" pieces for the main 
body. Find the center on each by draw¬ 
ing corner to corner diagonals. From 
the center, use a compass to lay out 
the circumference (6” radius) on each 
piece. Use a square to lay out the cen* 
teriines of the wide slots on the 
base. Lay out parallel lines V 32 " on 
either side of the centerlines. Lay out 
centerlines on the middle layer and cut 
lines W on either side. Do the same for 
the top layer, except the cut lines are 
W from the centerline. 

Set the fence on your table saw to 
cut the four square pieces for the mid¬ 
dle layer. Reset the fence and perform 
the same procedure for the top layer. 
You now have nine squares—one 12" 
base, four 5 V 4 ” middle layers, and four 
5W' top layers. On the band or scroll 
saw, cut all the circumference lines and 
sand the curves to the line. 

Don Kinnaman fives in Phoenix, Arizona 
and is a regular contributor to Popular 
\A/ood working. 


On the base, drill Vie" holes 1" from 
the perimeter on each of the center 
lines. Drill another set of holes 2 V 4 " 
down the centerline from the first hole. 
Slip the blade on the scroll saw through 
one of these holes and follow the pre¬ 
drawn line to the other hole and back to 
make the slot for the Va" X 3W carriage 
bolts. Repeat for the other three slots; 
then check that the bolts slide back and 
forth with ease. 



Take the time to 
fay out ail the 
tines before 
you begin cut¬ 
ting. This witi 
heip you visuai- 
ize how aU the 



Aiways keep the work¬ 
piece tight against the 
fence and use a push 
stick in tight quarters. 




Driii hoies at 
both ends of 
the boit 
channels 
before 
removing 
the waste. 
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Praise pfacement of the dadoes wtil ensure 
smooth, easy movement of the jaws. 



Check the angte 
between the bit 
and the dritf table 
before you start 
drtfling. A mis- 
atigned hole wiit 
prevent the car¬ 
riage bolt from 
fitting in the slot 
in the base. 




The jaws 
wilihoid 
more 

securely if 
you under¬ 
cut the 
gripping 
edge by a 
coupie 
degrees. 



Hardwood Jaws 

Make the jaws from a hardwood 
such as maple, birch or oak. Cut all four 
jaws from one piece 21 / 4 " X 1 X 9". 
Set up a W dado in the table saw and 
set the fence W from the blade. Raise 
the blade to a height of V 4 " and cut the 
dado down the middle of the 2 V 4 ” side. 


Flip the piece over and repeat the 
process. Lay out and mark the iW top 
with 45"^ lines as shown in the Figure 
above to indicate the cuts you'll need to 
make to separate the four jaws. Clean 
up the pieces on the sander. Locate 
and drill a V 4 " hole where indicated for 
the carriage bolts. 


Put It Together 

Install the four jaws loosely in the 
base and fit the four middle layer 
pieces into position. Make sure the 
jaws siide back and forth easily. Use a 
couple of smali brads to secure them in 
piece. Place the top iayers in place, 
check that the jaws move freely and 
clamp them in place. Drill and counter^ 
bore for two #10 X 2“' FH wood screws 
in each quadrant—set the screws. 

Make a circular pad to fit your face¬ 
plate; glue it to the back of the base. 
Locate the center of the pad and mount 
the faceplate. With the jaws removed, 
attach the chuck to the lathe. Set the 
lathe to a slow speed and true the 
chuck using a gouge—sand. Set the 
tool rest on the face and lightly cut ref¬ 
erence circles with a diamond chisel. 

Now Use It! 

To help the jaws hold the work, cut 
four W' bands of 10-speed innerlube 
and stretch them over each jaw. For 
safety, put a small block between the 
piece and tailstock and run the tailstock 
in tight to help secure the work. 


V4'' w\nq nut 

faceplate / wing nut 


middle layer 


Assembly 


V4'^x3y2" 

carriage 

bolt 



#10 X 2" 
FH Bcrew 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


Building \Men Bar Oam|i 



by Hugh Foster 

Remember the old adage about 
never having too many clamps? 

Welt, do you have too many? If 
you’re like me, there ain't no such 
thing! You can easily make a dozen of 
these clamps in a weekend. You'll need about two hours to 
make a clamp once the glue-ups for the head and tail stock 
pieces have dried. It takes just a bit longer to make the parts 
for a dozen, so production lining is a practical idea, i used a 
piece of 2" X SW' maple milled to a thickness of but 
you can laminate tippings to get the material you need. Each 
clamp takes about 1 V& board feet of wood, and there's very 
little waste, 

Hugh Foster Is an English-taachiog woodworker in Manitowac, 
Wisconsin, and the author of The Biscuit Joiner Handbook (Sterting 
Pubtishing, 387 Park Ave. South. New York, NY t00t6). 


m ■ 

There are no metal 

parts used in this clamp. In tests, IVe applied enough torque 
to hurt my hands. Handle shape is critical—if you don’t like 
the shape or size shown here, adjust it to suit your own 
needs. Under duress, the clamp makes creaking, boat-like 
sounds, but isn't failing. If you drop one of these clamps on 
your bench or your foot, the damage will be much less than 
an old steel bar clamp. 

The thread fit is loose, but not sloppy. Humidity does 
affect the wood, and the shop-made threads. Wax the 
clamps periodically to keep stray adhesive from gluing them 
permanently in position. Most of the parts 
can be replaced it some damage occurs. 

Construction 


Gtue up head 
and tait stock 
blanks on a 
Friday evening, 
andyoullbe 
ready to work 
bright and 
eariy the next 
morning. 


Clearly mark 
where you 
want to 
remove stock 
and use stop 
blocks or ref¬ 
erence lines 
to accurately 
begin and 
end cuts. 


Glue up and clamp the head and tail 
stock blank first. Use two pieces of 
thick stock measuring 3 W X 8V4". Cut 
the bar (A) first, since all the other pieces 
will fit to it. For a bar with 26" between the 
jaws, use the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List, If you want to clamp longer 
pieces, increase the length of the bar. 
Study Figure 1 for the rabbet and groove 
layouts. If you cut these incorrectly, 
adjust the dimensions of the other pieces 
accordingly. Use a table-mounted router 
and W' straight bit for the best results, 
although you can use a dado blade with 
your table saw. 

Cut the W X V 4 " deep rabbets first. I 
used start and stop markings on the 
fence to indicate how far to go, or where 
to begin on blind cuts. Make two V 4 *' deep 
passes to minimize wear on your router 
and to reduce the chance of the piece 
getting away from you. Next, reset the 
fence and cut the W X W' slots. You'll 
need another set of marks on the fence 
to start and stop the cuts. Square up the 
stopped ends with a chisel. 

When the glued up blank has dried, 
cut the head (B) and taWstock (C) to the 
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dimensions given in the Cutting List and 


set them aside. Cut the clamp head (D) to size and mark the 
iocation of the slot and hole as shown in Figure 2. Cut the 
slot with a V4" mortising bit or driil several V4" X 1%" deep 
holes and chisel out the waste. Use a t" Forstner bit to drill 
the 1 W deep hole for the threaded dowel end. 

Set up the dado cutter in your table saw and secure an 


CiGan up llif 
stoppBd ends 
of the router 
cuts with a 
chfseL 


extension to the sliding miter. Use Figures 2 and 3 to lay out 
the lines that define the channels on the head {B), tail stock 
(C) and clamp head (E). Clamp a stop block to the extension 
and set it to the outside mark of the channel in the clamp 


head (D), Make all the following cuts with several shallow 


passes. First, cut the channel in the clamp head—rotating 
the piece 180® after each pass. With the stop block in the 
same place, lower the blade back down to V4" and cut the tall 
channel in the tail stock. Next, lower the blade again and 
move the stop block Va^ further away from the blade. Make 
the shoulder cuts in the tail stock and at the same time, cut 
the channel in the head piece. Change pieces each time you 
raise the blade, and watch your marks so you don't over cut. 

Cutting the threads 

First, a bit of theory. Good wood threads don't come to a 
point like metal threads. Leave as much land at the top as 


4 mortising bit 
is heipfufy but 
a Forstner bit 
does a fine 
job. Either 
way, dean up 
the siot with a 
sharp chisel. 





Set the depth 
carefutiy—you 
don 't want to 
punch a hole 
through the 
back side. 
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Symmetry is maintained with the use of a 
prof>erty set up stop block on the miter. 



Make ail measurements from the stop 
block to the farthest blade edge. 


you possibly can—more pointed 
crowns are likely to break off. Some old 
hands at threading have suggested that 
threads continue to work more or less 
perfectly with as much as 407o of the 
thread area missing. 

Making the blanks for threading is 
more difficult than the actual threading. 
Before you begin, determine how you’ll 
cut the threads—this affects material 
selection. If you’re going to use a tradi¬ 
tional hand thread box, you’ll use green 
wood. Make extra pieces to allow for 
warpage, checking, and other problems 
related to working with green wood. If 
you’re going to use the Beall )ig as I 
did, you can use kiln-dried dowel stock 
because the jig cuts the threads with a 
router bit. 

Setting up the jig requires a bit of 
time, but you can cut a dozen threaded 
pieces in just a little more time than it 



Run the tap through from both ends to 
assure a dean thread cut 



Aligning the router bit to the stock is the the most crfficul 
step in producing good threads. 
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Shop Made Bar Clamp 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

IH* 

1%' 

36' 

bar 

1 

B 

3V4’ 


4" 

head 

1 

c 

2Va* 

m' 

4" 

tailstock 

1 

D 


3^" 

27^“ 

damp head 

1 

E 

t- 

6m 

12- 

screw 

1 

F 

^4" 

diam 

3%' 

head pin 

1 

G 

V4" 

1W 

2- 

girdle 

1 

H 

W 

I'A* 

5W 

handle 

1 

\ 

W 

diam 

i%* 

handle pin 

2 

J 


W 

3'A' 

inserts 

1 

K 


diam 

4" 

tailpin 

1 

1 

w 

diam 

2“ 

tailpin head 
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the screw firmly against the miter as you 
rotate it over the blade 


takes to make one. This project is designed with production¬ 
lining in mind, I used r birch doweL Thread 7W of the 
dowel (E); then remove 3" from the unthreaded end. The 
extra length is for clearance between the crank and the hand 



With the girdle in place over the cut out in the threads, rotate 
the screw to check for freedom of movement 


ghp on my router. With the router on, turn the blank evenly 
and slowly through the jig in both directions. The Beall jig is 
so much fun to use that after you add one to your woodwork¬ 
ing arsenal, you’re sure to find lots of uses for it. 




Figure 6. Tail Stock Pin 


1 

D 

1 

—►1 Vz" 1 

[>«- y/z" -► 

— S'/z"-^ 


Locate and clamp the head piece (B) to the bar (A) and 
drill a W hole for the head pin (F). Next, locate and drill the 
tap hole in the head piece. For a 1 “ thread use a W bit. I 


Don f position the tail stock too close to the clamp head. 
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Thread the screw into the head stock before you 
secure the gtrdie in place. 

used a spade bit because the shank on my Forstner bit isn't 
long enough to go all the way through the piece. Clamp the 
head in your vise and cut the threads with the 1" tap provided 
with the Beall jig. Check the screw for fit If the fit is too tight, 
run the tap through again; then flip the block over and run the 
tap through from the other side. Glue and pin the head to the 
bar. Sand the pin flush with the sides of the head. Apply your 
finish to the bar and head—take care not to get any in the 
threaded hole, I used two coats of Deft semi-gloss. 

Insert the threaded end of the screw (E) Into the r hole in 
the clamp head (D) so it bottoms out in the hole. Insert a 
pencil into the V 4 " slot and mark the threads you can see in 
the slot. Set your table saw blade to a height of W and 
remove the threads in the area marked as shown in Figure 3. 
I did this by rotating the dowel on top of the blade and up 
against the miter. Cut the girdle (G) to the dimensions given 
in the Cutting List; then use Figure 3 to locate and remove 
the cutout Ifs not a good idea to test fit this piece—you may 
not be able to remove it once it is seated all the way in the 
slot. Finish all but the top of the clamp head. 

Cut out the blank for the handle (H) and transfer the 
shape from the PullOur Plans. Drill the 1 hole in the handle 
for the unthreaded end of the screw; then round over the 
edges, insert the screw, and drill a W hole for the handle pin 
(I), Glue the pieces together. Apply finish to ell but the 
threads. When the piece Is dry, rub a little paraffin on the 
threads. Wax will work, but paraffin is more slippery. 

Turn the screw Into the head until a couple of inches pro- 



Cc/f the tail stock inserts a little iong. After the glue is 
dry, trim them flush with the tail stock. 


trudes on the bar side. Place the clamp head on the bar and 
slide it all the way onto the screw. Look through the slot and 
make sure you can't see any threads; then insert the girdle 
with a couple of light taps with a mallet. Sand the girdle flush 
with the top of the damp head and apply your finish. 

Place the tail stock (C) on the end of the bar and test fit 
the two inserts (J) in the bar grooves. There should be a min¬ 
imum amount of clearance all around. Cut two little wedges 
from scrap as shown. Apply a little glue to the insert on the 
face that contacts the tail sock—I used the thick cyanoacry¬ 
late made by Satellite City (800 522-0062}—and slide it into 
place. Slip the little wedges between the bar and the and the 
insert, and let the glue dry for ten minutes. Repeat the 
process for the other insert. When the glue is dry, slide the 
tailstock up and down the bar to check for freedom of move¬ 
ment. 

With W of thread showing between the head and the 
ciamp head, slide the tail stock up to the clamp head. Drill a 
W X W deep hole In the tail stock where indicated in Figure 
2 . With a W bit, drill the rest of the way through the bar and 
tail stock. Mark the location of one edge of the tail stock on 
the bar; then remove the tail stock. With the first mark as a 
reference, place a mark every 2" down the bar. Slide the tail 
stock back in place and drill the remaining holes at each of 
the marks. Finish the tail stock. Make and finish the tail pin 
(K and L) as shown in Figure 6. 

Now comes the hard part—do you use the clamp as 
intended, or clear off the mantle and proudly display it? @ 


Placement the locating holes is up to 
you, but 1 found 2” to be ideat 


Use the tsilstock as a guide to drill 
the holes in the bar for the pin. 
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by B. William Bigelow 

The combination of a chair and step 
ladder are perfect for the kitchen. This 
project offers extra sealing for an unex¬ 
pected guest and It converts to a step 
ladder that can reach the highest cabi¬ 
net in the kitchen. 

Making this project is straightforward 
and easy with the full-sized patterns 

BW Bigefow fs a high school woodshop 
teacher in Surry. New Hampshire. 


included in the PyllOur Plans. The 
simplest way to make the chair/step 
ladder is to construct the left and right 
sides first, then rout the dadoes for the 
steps through the completed sub- 
assemblies (Figure 1). This assures 
good alignment of the parts and easy 
construction. 

Start by transferring the full-size 
patterns in the PullOut'“ Plans to the 
stock for the curved back legs (A) and 
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Figure 1. Assembly 


Bandsaw the duplicate parts together. Save the bandsawn 
scraps to use as clamping blocks later. 


Chair/Step Ladder 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rough Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 


4" 

32^/2" 

curved back legs 

2 

B 


4" 

16^/^" 

curved front legs 

2 

c 

%• 

1^4- 

15%' 

straight back legs 

2 

D 


W 

16%" 

straight front legs 

2 

E 

^4- 


4V4" 

rails 

1 

F 


4%’ 

15" 

seat front 

1 

G 

^4- 

9" 

15" 

seat back 

1 

H 

^4'* 

1^4- 

12^/fe" 

front brace 

1 

I 

^4- 

7V4'‘ 

13" 

chair step 

1 

J 


6" 

13" 

ladder step 

2 

K 

^4- 

2- 

14" 

back slats 

1 

L 

^4* 

5V4" 

15" 

top step 
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the curved front legs (B)* Lay out one 
blank for each, then tape them to their 
duplicates so you can bandsaw both 
simultaneously* Remember that these 
parts are mirrored lefts and fights, so 
tape the blanks together with their best 
sides out. Sand the curves smooth 
before separating the parts. Make sure 
the joint areas where the curved back 
leg joins the straight back leg (C) and 
where the curved front leg joins the 



Glue and damp the back leg assemblies 
together using the bandsawn scraps. 


straight front leg 
(D) are smooth 
and flat. These 
areas require 
close fits and 
strong glue joints. 

Save the band- 
sawn scraps to 
use as clamping 
blocks when glu- 
ing up the parts. 

The ends of 
the straight legs 
(C and D) are parallel to each other 
and are cut at a 75® angle. The straight 
back legs differ from the straight front 
legs only in length as shown in Figure 
2. Clamp the curved back leg (A) and 
the straight back leg {C) together at the 
bottom (see Figure 1). Do the same 
with the other ladder side assembly 
and check that both are identical when 
clamped up. If the two subassemblies 


Rout dadoes In the teg assemblies after 
damping the guide track and teg assem- 
biies to the bench. 

are not identical, sand the joint at the 
bottom of the curved back leg until the 
two subassembliBs match. The spread 
from the top of the straight leg to the 
rear of the curved leg is approximately 
8" (outside to outside). 

Cut the rails (E) to rough length with 
one end at 75®. Butt this end against 
the straight back leg of one of the 
clamped ladder side assemblies, and 
trace the curved back leg onto the 
other end of the rail. Tape the rails 
together and bandsaw this curve, then 
carefully smooth the surface where 
they join with the curved back legs. Set 
the rails in place and mark the three 
parts of each ladder side assembly for 
biscuit or dowel joinery. After cutting 
biscuit slots or drilling dowel holes and 
test fitting the joints, glue the four sub- 
assemblies together using the curved 
scrap from bandsawing to hold and 
protect the parts. 

While the glue is drying, transfer the 
patterns from the PuilOuf"' Plans and 
cut out the seat parts (F and G) and the 
front brace (H). Notch the seat back as 


Carefully center the router guide track on a pair of front and rear leg assemblies. 
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Remove the waste materiat in the back 
stat mortises with a chisel 

shown in Figure 2. Bevel the mating 
edges of the seat parts at 75® before 
cutting the curved edges. Cut out the 
steps (I and J) and bevel one edge of 
each at 75® while you have the table 
saw set up. Sand all the curves on the 
seat parts and the front brace, but do 
not cut the leg notches in the seat until 
final assembly. 

Unclamp the subassemblies when 
the glue has dried and rout the dadoes 
for the steps. Use a guide track (see 
"Jig Journal", Popular Woodworking, 
issue #32, page 45) with your router as 
shown in the photos above. Lay the two 
subassemblies that comprise each side 
of the chair on the bench, inside up, 
and align them so that the seat part sur¬ 
faces are in line. Locate and mark the 
dadoes for the steps, center the router 
track over the dado marks and clamp 
the track and the parts firmly to the 
bench. Use a W diameter straight bit in 


Appty glue to the back slats before 
tapping them into place. 


the router and rout a V4” deep 
dado through all four parts of 
one side of the chair. Repeat 
for the subassemblies that 
comprise the other side of the 
chair. 

Before you can proceed 
with the assembly, you need 
to cut the mortices for the 
back slats (K). Cut the back 
slats to rough size according 
to the cutting list and round 
the four edges of each with a 
3/8" radius roundover bit. 

Trace around the end of a 
back slat to lay out the mor¬ 
tices in the curved back legs 
(A). Clamp the ladder side 
assemblies together, and drill 
through both members simul¬ 
taneously with a W diameter 
bit to locate the ends of the 
mortices; then remove the 
waste between the holes with 
a chiset. 

Round over all exposed 
edges before final assembly. Use a Va** 
radius roundover bit and rout all edges 
of the chair except the ends of the mid¬ 
dle steps (I and J) and the edges of the 
front and back sub-assemblies where 
the seat parts are fastened. 

Use 1W drywall screws and glue to 
assemble the chair/step ladder. 
Counterbore each screw hole deep 
enough that you can plug the holes 
later. Glue and damp the middle steps 
(I and J) first, carefully keeping the 
assemblies square. Cut the notches in 
the seat back (G) to fit around the 
curved back legs and screw the seat 
back to the rails (E) so that its front 
edge is Vie" behind the front edge of 
the ladder assembly. This will provide 
clearance for the 
piano hinge that 
joins the front and 
back of the chair. 
Turn the ladder 
assembly over and 
fasten the top step 
(L) In place. Slide 
the back slats 
through the mortis¬ 
es in a back leg 
almost to the other 
back leg , apply 
glue and tap the pieces into place. 
Secure the back slats in the mortises 


Use giue and dry watt screws to fasten the 
seat parts to the leg assembiies. 


Join front and back sections together by 
instalting a piano hinge between the 
edges of the seat pieces. 

with a screw through the rear of the 
back leg . Cut the slats flush with the 
surface of the back legs and hide the 
screw holes with plugs . 

Join together the front and back sec¬ 
tions of the chair/step ladder after fas¬ 
tening the seat front (F) in place . Turn 
the ladder assembly over into the step 
ladder position, and install a piano 
hinge between the edges of the seat 
pieces. Install a hook and screw eye to 
keep the chair closed when it is moved. 
Sand the completed chair, leveling all 
screw plugs flush with the surface and 
removing all glue spots. Finish the 
chalr/step ladder to match the decor of 
the kitchen. @ 
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Locking 

Musical 

Bank 



by Jim Raevis 

How many times have you seen your children empty their 
piggy bank by shaking it upside down, or by pulling off the easy- 
open door? If your children are anything tike mine, Hi bet you’ve 
seen it happen all too often. As a result, I decided to build each 
of my boys a wooden bank with a unique locking feature. The 
lock might look complicated at first, but once you get started, 
you’ll find that it’s not difficult to construct. 


Front and Back 


sw + # 


43/4" 





A dovetait jig makes 
tire job slot easier 
than cutting the 
joints by hand. 


The first step is to determine the 
length of the bank. Take a piece of 1 X 
4 and route out the name of the future 
owner. Leave 1" between the first and 
last letter and each end of the piece. 
The minimum dimension for this piece 
is 9V4\ Your front piece may be longer 
depending on the name you inscribe. If 
it is longer, subtract SV 4 " from your 
dimension and use this figure as a to- 
be added-to number on all dimensions 
Indicated by a # in the Cutting List. 

Cut the front and back (A and B) to 
length. Cut the ends (C and D) to 
the dimensions given in the 
Cutting List. Select pieces of 
wood that are as fiat as possible, 
otherwise ifs difficult to assemble 
the dovetailed corners. I 
designed the bank so that the 
front, back, ends and cover (A, B, 
C. D and 0} could be fabricated 
from standard 1 X 6 stock. 

For easy identification later, 
lay the four sides down on your 
work surface, separating the front 
and back (A and B) with one end (C or 
D). Be sure the outside surfaces are 
face down. Mark the mating ends of 
each piece with a pencil. This elimi- 

Jim Raevis is a mechanical engineer from 
Fair Haven, New Jersey. 
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biecuit 


spring 


musics! slot 


Assembly 

front (A) hae been 
removed fn this 
illustration* 


Drywalt screws are excettent fasteners. 

nates any confusion that might occur 
later during assembly. 

After you've marked the pieces, 
refer to the figures at left and use your 
dovetail system to cut the interlocking 
corners. Next, route the guide tracks for 
the floor pieces. The guide tracks in the 
front and back pieces are mirror images 
of each other. You cannot assemble 
the sliding floor system If the two parts 
are identical. 

When the front, back and ends are 
complete, study the Cutting List and fig¬ 
ures on the following page then make 
the sliding floor, fixed floor {E and F), 


Locate and drift the hate for the actuator 
after tnstatifng the contptete mechanism. 

lock parts (G, H, I, J, and M) and two 
W long pieces of V 4 " dowel (L)* Cut the 
musical slot brackets (N) and the cover 
(O)* Finish the sliding floor parts as 
shown In the figure on the following 
page with opposing V 4 " radius grooves. 

Join the front (A) to the two ends (C 
and D) with a smalt amount of wood 
glue. If all the routing is correct the 
guide slots match up in the corners. 

After the glue has dried, install the 
lock system. Temporarily put the sliding 
and fixed floor parts into their corre¬ 
sponding guide slots. Next, take the 
lock base (H) and position it so that the 


Locking Bank 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 



9 '/ 4 "# 

front 

1 

B 


3 %’ 

9V4*# 

back 

1 

C 


3 V&' 

AW 

end 

1 

D 

W 

3 W 

4 %‘ 

lock end 

1 

E 

1/4- 

3 %* 


sliding floor 

1 

F 

1/4- 

41/4* 

BW 

fixed floor 

1 

G 


r 

2- 

lock slide 

1 

H 


r 


lock base 

1 

I 


i‘ 


lock cap 

t 

J 

y4“ dtam 

^W 

actuator 

1 

K 

%• 

r ' 


bolster 

2 

L 

^4* diam 

V 

spring guide 

1 

U 

w w 


lock cover 

a 

N 

1 

^ 4 * 

r 

m. slot bracket 

1 

0 

^ 4 “ 

5 W 

ir# 

cover 


# see text 


Supplies 

W' dtarn, wood ball 

musical slot 

1/4" I.D. X 1 W' spring 

Miesef Hardware TeL (BOO) 441-9870 
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Lock Parts & Floors 


9/i 6“ diameter hole is centered above 
the W deep groove in the sliding floor. 
For an easy visual check put the wood 
ball m the hole and look for equal clear¬ 
ance all around. Raise the lock base 
high enough so the top of the ball is just 
beneath its top surface. I inserted strips 
of paper under the lock base to help 
keep it in position. Once it's located, 
firmly ciamp the lock base (H) to the 
back of the bank. Remove the tempo¬ 
rary paper supports, wood ball, fixed 
and sliding floor parts, and install the 
lock base (H) with dry wall screws. 
Remove the damp. The lock slide (I) 
and bank’s shell will both be modified 
now using the shell as a fixture. Place 
the lock slide on top of the lock base 
with the dowel pointing away from the 
bank's side. 

Clamp the two together insuring that 
the lock slide is in contact with the 
bank's side. Carefully measure the dis¬ 
tance from the center line of the lock 
slide to the bottom of the shell and 
draw a corresponding line on the out¬ 
side surface of the bank. Repeat the 
procedure from the front face of the 
bank to the center line of the lock slide. 
With a VV brad point drill bit, set the 
depth with a collar or piece of masking 
tape at 1W. Carefully drill through the 
side of the bank and into the lock slide. 
Remove the clamp and lock slide. Put a 
small amount of glue in the lock slide's 
hole, and insert a Va" dowel (L) and set 
the piece aside to dry. 

Using a round rasp, slightly enlarge 
the hole to allow the Va*' dowel to slide 
freely through it. Then, evenly sand 
each side of the lock slide so its final 
width is This allows the part to 
move freely when the assembly is com* 
plete. 

Re-install the modified lock slide so 
the longer dowel is in the side wall. Put 
a spacer on top of the lock slide— 
use a few strips of paper. Lay the lock 
cap (J) on top of the paper and secure¬ 
ly clamp it to the bank’s shell. Remove 
the spacer and move the lock slide (G) 
back and forth to ensure that it moves 



The assembled lock 
mechanism is shown 
with the fixed and 
sliding floors in place. 










© 
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The ntusicBi slot will enticB the kids to 
feed the bank for a tune. 



freely. Remove the lock slide and install 
the lock cap (J) with dry wait screws. 
Remove the damp. 

Reinstall the modified lock slide so 
the longer dowel ts in the side wall. 
Clamp the lock bolster (K) in place with 
it's dowel centered in the cavity that 
supports the lock slide. Check to see 
that there's a W space between the 
dowel ends and install the lock bolster 
with dry wall screws. 

The lock assembly is now almost 
complete. Compress the lock spring 
and install it over the two dowels. Turn 
the partial assembly over, press the 
lock actuator (G) in, then place the 
wood ball in the hole. Release the actu¬ 
ator and turn the assembly upright. 


Temporarily reinstall both the fixed and 
sliding floor. The lock is now in its 
unlocked position. Press the lock actua¬ 
tor (G) in again so that the ball falls into 
the lock base and release the actuator. 
If all has gone well the sliding floor will 
not move more than a fraction of an 
inch. The floor is locked in place by a 
wedging action with the wood ball. The 
harder you push, the tighter the wedge 
becomes. 

To unlock the bank, turn the assem¬ 
bly upside down, press in and release 
the actuator. The ball will fall back into 
the lock slide. Install the lock cover (M) 
with four round head screws. 

Complete the dovetail joinery. For 
the next step it*s helpful to borrow an 
extra pair of hands. Install the tixed and 
sliding floor panels, dab a little glue in 
the dovetail slots and install the back 
{B). Ensure that the floor panels are 
properly seated in the guide slots. 

Now install the cover (0) as dimen¬ 
sioned at left. Center the cover with an 
equal over hang on each of the ends 
and sides. Make sure that the cover's 
coin slot is on the same end as the lock 
mechanism so you can remove the 
music slot and replace the battery at a 
later time. 

Mark the cover and base assembly, 
then cut the biscuit slots. Before joining 
the two, 1 found that this was the ideal 
time to install the musical slot (see the 
parts supply list) in the cover. Simply 
line the music slot up with the slot in the 
cover and screw the brackets (N) tn 
place using two #4 X RH screws. 
Put a little glue in the biscuit slots and 
on the biscuits, and press the cover 
onto the base. After the glue has com¬ 
pletely dried, use a flush trimming bit in 
your router to remove the over hang 
from the cover. Then, use a V 4 " round 
over bit on the edges of the sides and 
an ogee bit around the perimeter of the 
cover. 

Sand with a medium paper, 120-gnt, 
then finish off with a fine paper'—use 
240-grit for a very smooth finish. Stain 
the bank, apply paint In the routed out 
name and finish with polyurethane. 

The last step is the easiest of all- 
just sit back and look at the smile on 
your children’s face when they receive 
this special gift. (Ifs bad luck to give 
someone an empty bank,) HI 
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Back by Popular Demand! 


Back issues of Popular Woodworking are still available! 



Issue # 57 


Fun-to-build projects 
and practical techniques 
from past issues! 

The following are still 
available—but supplies 
are limited! 

#71 March 1933 $4.50 

Forever Turning Whirligig* 
Antique Mirror Frame* Gun 
Cabinet* Cube Puzzle, 

Child's High Chair, Wooden 
Mallet, Turned Toothpick 
Holders, A Simple, Graceful 
Dining Table, Carve A 
Bunny* Lemon Reamer 

#70 January 1993 $4.50 

Carve A Bear, A Dancer's 
Table* Bead Roller Coaster* 
Tall Swedish Clock* Western 
Boot Jack, Colonial Salt Box, 
Twin Spindle Sander 
Attachment, Whaler’s Sea 
Chest. Tie Rack* Shaker 
Candlestand, MotoTool 
Mount For The Lathe, 

Crayon Truck, Readers' 
Choice Nominees 


#67 July 1992 $4.90 

CD Carousel* Knickknack 
SheIf.Typing Stand, 
Veneering. High^Back Chair 
Southwestern Skull, Unde 
Sam Whirligig* Roll Top 
Desk I* Shop Table* Dust 
Collectors 

#66 n/tay 1992 $4.50 

Lumber Storage Rack, 

Spiral Turning* Belt Buckles* 
Carved Corner Cabinet, 
Outdoor Furniture. Jointer 
Push Blocks. Wooden Jack 
Plane, Curved Glass Wall 
Sconce* Lathe Tool Rack, 
Tambour Planters, Band 
Saw Fixture 

#63 Novemli^ 1991 $3.95 

Nativity Wreath* Book 
Caddy* Tabletop Hockey, 



Disc Sander/Grinder. 
Victorian Wall Box, Rocky 
Mountain Coon Dog, Home 
Computer Desk* Old- Time 
Toboggan* Wooden 
Whistles, Sandpaper Press, 
Sunburst Plates* Off-Road 
Toys, Router Work Center 


#61 July 1991 $3.95 

Chippendale Mirror* 
Biscuit-Joined Table, 
Gardening Stool* Laminated 
Picture Frames* Miter Jig, 
Swiss-Style Chip Can/tng, 
Trastero, Light Fixture* 

#59 March 1991 $3.95 

Dust Bench* Benchtop 
Clamp, Sailor's Work Picture 
Frame, Occasional Table* 
Spiral Lamp Bases, 

Dinosaur Bank & Bookends, 
Country Cupboard, Kitchen 
Storage Rack* Turned & 
Carved Bowl, Small Chest of 
Drawers 

#57 November 1999 $3.95 

Spindle-Back Chair, 

Rocking Horse Chair* 

Carved Wall Cabinet, 
Coopered Bowl* 

Scroll-Sawn Animals* Wood 
Mosaics, Indian Carvings 

#56 SeptemlierlOOO $3.95 

Roadrunner Whirligig, Log 
Turning, Serving Cart, 
Country Mailbox, Plano 



Music Box, Toy Carousel* 
Cube and Canister Drum 
Sanding System* Laminating 
Woodcarving Blocks 

#55 July 1990 $3.95 

Victorian Mailbox Post, Plate 
Shelf* Bee Hive Jewelry 
Box, Sliding Miter Table* 
Writing Desk, Bent Wood 
Indian Boxes, Carver's 
Mallet, Child's Desk & 
Magazine Rack, Mini 
Mailbox 

#54 May 1990 $3.95 

Captain's Bed, Centering 
Tools. Child's Toybox/Chair, 
Computer Security Cabinet. 
Cutlery Box, Candlestick, 
Indian Adze, Windsor 
Stools, Step Ladder, 
Fretwork Shelf/Mirror 

#52 January 1990 $3.95 

Sculpted Coffee Table, 
Folding Candelabra, Ladle, 
Firewood Box, Butterfly 
Figures, Cedar-Lined Chest, 
Extension Cord Reel* Pole 
Lamp 

#45 November 1988 $2.95 

Panel Doors, Silver Chest. 
Corner Pewter Hutch, 
Country Sconce, 
Massachusetts Lowboy, Oak 
Splint Basket-making 

#44 Sept^r 1988 $2.95 

Child’s Dresser* Peeled 
Branch Settee* Marionette* 
Bandsawn Basket. Making 
Chisels and Gouges. Chisel 
Box 

#41 March 1988 $2.95 

Turned Boxes, Jewelry 
Chest. Table* Wooden 
Buckets* Dry Sink TV 
Cabinet* Relief Carving 
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#39 November 1987 $2.95 

Antique Wall Cupboard, 
Relief Carving, Wooden 
Buttons, Couch and Chairs, 
Handscrew Clamps, Tall 
Chest of Drawers 

#37 July 1987 32.95 

An Interview with James 
Krenov, Bed, Crotch Wood 
Candy Dish, Dinner Table, 
Carving An Arabian Stallion 
II, Metal Inlay, Osage 
Orange Woodcarver's Mallet 


Issue # 66 



#32 Septamter 1988 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s Magical 
Mirrors, Power Carver’s Tool 
Cabinet, Building a Wine 
Rack. Marquetry 
Techniques, Early American 
Wall Shelf, Carving the 
Human Head Part V 



#31 July 198B $2.85 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln, 
Making a Watch Clock, 
Penultimate Patio Chair, 2- 
Drawer Cassette Chest 
Carving the Human Head 
Part IV 

#38 May 1986 $2.85 

Htdden-Haunched Mortise 


and Tenon. Teak Serving 
Cart, Trestle Table & Stool, 
Carving the Human Head 
Part III 

#29 March 1986 $2.95 

Marquetry, Piano Bench, 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig. 
Carving the Human Head 
Part If, Model Airplanes, 
Boatbuilding Basics 

#9 November 1982 $1.50 

staining Wood, Three Show 
and Carver Profiles, Thin 
Blades. Amazonian 
Hardwoods It, Power Hand 
Tool Carving Part 7 

#7 July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof, 
Make a Maloof Table 
Pedestal, Create a Maloof 
Finish 

#2 July 1992 $1.09 

Solar Heated Lumber Drier, 
Dupli-Carver, SCORE 
(SBA), Carter Products 
Guidall 500-3 

#1 July 1982 $1.00 

Vibration Dampening, 
GoodwiN's Contract Shop, 
3rd Annual Berkeley Wood 
Conference, Milwaukee 
Electric Chain Saw 



#36 May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table, 

Carving an Arabian 
Stallion Part I, High Chair, 
Wooden Salad Tongs. Home 
Shop Wiring, Shop_Built 
Accessories for the Drill 
Press 

#35 March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block 
Work Center. Ladder*Back 
Rocker, Amazing Folding 
Stool, Making Knives, The 
Sawyers Whirligig, 
Woodworker's Beam 

#33 November 1986 $2.96 

How to Make a Serving 
Bowl, Home Entertainment 
Center, Art of Sandblasting 
Wooden Signs 


COMPLETE SET OF ALL AVAILABLE 
BACK ISSUES FOB ONLY $90.00! 


Check the issues you want, cut off this order form, 
and mail i1 with your check or money order to: 

Popular Woodworking 

Back Issues #WI 
1041Shary Circle 
Concord, CA 94518 

Name 


Address 


City_State Zip 


Please add SOs per copy for postage & handling. 

Allow 4-^ weeks for delivery. 

Total Amount Enclosed 


n 

complete set $90.00 

n 

#41 Mar 1988 $2.95 


#71 

Mar1993S4.50 

n 

#39 Nov 1987 $2.95 

n 

#70 

Jan 1993 $4.50 


#38 Sep 1987 $2.95 

o 

#67 

July 1992 $4,50 

n 

#37 Jul 1987 $2.95 

n 

#66 

May 1992 $4.50 

n 

#36 May 1987 $2.95 

n 

#63 

Nov 1991 $3.95 

n 

#35 Mar 1987 $2.95 

o 

#61 

Jul 1991 $3.95 

”1 

#33 Nov 1986 $2.95 

o 

#59 

Mar 1991 $3.95 

n 

#32 Sep 1986 $2.95 

Cl 

#57 

Nov 1990 $3.95 

n 

#31 Jul 1986 $2.95 

a 

#56 

Sep 1990 $3.95 

n 

#30 May 1986 $2.95 

n 

#55 

Jul 1990S3.95 

a 

#29 Mar 1986 $2.95 

n 

#54 

May 1990 $3.95 

n 

#9 Nov 1982 $1.50 

n 

#52 

Jan 1990 $3.95 


#7 Jul 1982 $1.50 

o 

#49 

Jut 1989 $3.75 

1 

#2 Jul 1981 $1.00 

n 

#45 

Nov 1988 $2.95 

a 

#1 May 1981 $1.00 

n 

#44 

Sep 1988 $2.95 
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News and Notes 





There I was at 
10,000' heading home 
in my F4U, when out 
of the sun...WINGS 
and WHEELS brings 
vintage WWII aircraft 
right to your sidewalk. 
Designed for 4-7 year 
olds, this pedal-plane 
features folding wings, realistic instrument panel and tail 
wheel steering. Available as blueprints ($21.95+2.50S&H), 
metal parts ($169.95+12.50S&H), plastic parts 
($99.95+9.50S&H) and the full kit ($359.95+24.50S&H) 
from Wings and Wheels, P.O. Box 2400, Mission Viejo, CA 
92690. Tel. (714) 951-5351. 


The Saw Trax family of precision saw and router tracking 
systems has added a new carriage system designed to carry 
a IOV4'' circular saw in any of the Saw Trax models. 
Tinkerdell Inc., P.O. Box 1170, Kennesaw, GA 30144. Tel. 


A new workshop manifold system from Sears assists In 
controlling and directing sawdust. The system include eight 
3' sections of clear plastic tubing with elbows and five waste 
gates. The shop dust manifold system, #29964, Is available 
In larger Sears retail stores for around $80. 


The new heavy duty 
Saw-Aid features a saw 
and router depth gauge, 
9" rule, 6" hook rule and 
center finder. A 30^/60° 
and 45®/90^ angle 
guages. Stots 
Corp.,10290 Sheibyville 
Rd., Louisville, KY 40223. 
Tel. (502) 228-8495. 


3M introduces a new 
2" sandingllnishing kit. 
Drill mounted, It can be 
used for painted surfaces, 
metal, plastic and wood. 
Reusable disks switch 
easily. Available at hard¬ 
ware stores at a suggest¬ 
ed retail price of $11.99. 


eautitul 


Free from Minwax, Wood 
Beautifur is a 36 page 
magazine full of decorator 
Ideas, photographs, 
step-by-step projects and 
expert advice. Also Includ¬ 
ed—a wood finishing con¬ 
test, video offer and 
price-off coupons. Available 
from participating retailers, 
or call (800) 44-STAIN. 


Kimball Machine 
Co. Introduces the 
Portable Kr25 
Woodcarver for 
the hobbl- 
est and 
small sign 
business. The 
Kr25 Is designed to 
handle materials up to 1 thick, 
and unlimited thickness. The unit comes complete with a % 
HP Skll router (for a limited time), carbide bit, template hold¬ 
er and spring-loaded stylus. Two larger models and and 
accessories are available from Kimball Machine Co., 95 
Hathaway St., Providence, Rl 02907. Tel. (401) 941-2310. 


N ew products to announce? Send a press release and a 
color photograph to the Editor, Popular Woodworking, 
1041 Shary Circle, Concord, CA 94518, and we’ll con¬ 
sider them for News and Notes. 
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Ski-Sled Systems is offering a DIY kit 
which contains four Ski-Sled Struts ($39.95), mounting hard¬ 
ware and easy to follow instructions to build a stearabie 
downhill sled (two kits) and an ice fishing sled* Ski-Sled 
Systems. Inc*, P.O. Box 19013, Minneapolis, MN 55419. TeL 
(612) 823-SLED* 



Stanley announces it's 
150th Anniversary Limited 
Edition line of hand tools* 
The commemorative col¬ 
lection includes saws, a tri 
square, a mallet and wood 
chisels set, flat blade 
screwdrivers and more. 
Original Stanley-Bailey 
wooden bottom planes 
factory refurbished and fit* 
led with a commemorative 
brass plate are also pari of 
the collection. For a free 
full-color brochure call 
Stanley at (800) 486-1697* 



MLCS specializes in the highest quality carbide tipped 
router bits and shaper cutters. They offer a wide variety of 
shaping bits, Forstner bits, solid carbide spiral bits and boring 
bits to shape any woodworking project, from toys and furni¬ 
ture to cabinet doors and moldings. MLCS, P.O* Box 4053, 
RydaL PA 19046. TeL (800) 533-9298. 



Rubbariders™ —toy wheels that look like the real thing. 
They come in three diameters: 1 ^ 1 V4“ and 1 
Rubbariders are especially appropriate for toy cars and 
trucks because the soft rubber never scratches or mars 
floors* The Woodworkers’ Store, 21801 Industrial Blvd., 
Rogers, MN 55372* Tel. (612) 428-8223. 


Permatex Industrial Corp. has introduced PARR^“ Paint 
and Resin Removing hand 
cleaner, specially formulated to 
remove tough-to-remove sub¬ 
stances like polyurethane, 
stain, enamel, varnish, adhe¬ 
sives and sealants without 
water and without drying the 
skin* PARR is biodegradable- 
and not hazaraous like mineral 
spirits and solvents. Permatex 
Industrial, 705 N. Mountain 
Road, Newington, CT 06111. 
Tel. (800) 828-2524 



New Diamond 
Dry Cutoff Blades 
from Vermont 
American are 
designed to cut 
masonry block and 
pipe, brick, con¬ 
crete, tile, stone 
and marble in both 
wet and dry applications. These blades last longer and cut 
with less effort than standard abraisive blades. For informa¬ 
tion on these laser-welded, diamond impregnated blades 
contact Vermont American, P*0* Box 340, Lincointon, NC 
28093* Tel. (704) 736-8013. 
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Tool Talk by Sanford Wilk 




Popular < 
Woodworking e 


Readers’ Choice Awards 



the top 
tools of 
twenty 
eatesories 


winners 


Sanford Witk (on right) and a few of the many testers that 
made this contest possibte, confer on stiding miter saws. 



Now for the results orPopular Woodworking’s Readers' Choice 
Awards. From a field of over two hundred, our testers compiled a list 
of one hundred tools in 
twenty categories—five 
tools to a category. From 
there we left it up to you, 
our readers, to decide which 
of the five in each category 
is the winner. We thank you 
for taking the time to fill out 
and send in the voting bal¬ 
lot. Our team spent many 
hours to let you know the 
choice tools as selected by 
fellow woodworkers. 


To the manufacturers who provided us with the tools to 
test, w© offer a special thanks. It is through the interaction of 
reader/woodworker and tool manufacturer that better tools 
can be designed to best fit the needs of those who use them. 
Those who use the tools know best what works and what 
doesnT- The manufacturers* engineers profit by your 
thoughts as much as you profit from using their tools. 

As you know, all woodworking tools are not alike. Some 


cater to the more experienced, while others are designed so 
that anyone can be adept in their use in a rather short time. 
Many of the tools you chose as winners were leaders in safe¬ 
ty and durability. Others handled a variety of chores with a 
high level of adaptability (and accuracy) that made working 
with them easier. For whatever reason you chose your win¬ 
ners, we appreciate your responses. So, without further ado, 
the envelope please,,. 


Participating Manufacturers: Atlas Copco, Bosch, Bostitch, Campbell-Hausfeid, Carptech, Dayton, Delta, Devitbiss, DeWatt. Duofast, DML, Elu. Emglo. Freeborn, 
Freud, General Manufacturing, Granger, Grizzly, Hitachi, ITW Paslode, Jet, Leichtung, Makita, Metabo, Milwaukee Electric, Numark, Passlode, Porter-Cable, 
Powermatic, Quik Drive. Reliant, Ryobi, SCMi, Sears, Senco, Skil, Stanley, Systematic. Trendlines, Vermont American and Wisconsin Knife Works. 
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Cordless Drills 

DEWALT 945K One champion prize fighter used to have the motto, '"Float like 
a butterfly and sting like a bee.” Well, the yellow and black did just that in this cate¬ 
gory. No wonder, since its 12 volts worth of power comes from premium batteries 
that handle nearly 1,000 recycles without power loss. It comes standard with a 
heavy-duty carrying case and boasts a keyless chuck that's among the finest 
made. There's also the unique benefit of a thing DeWalt calls Versa-Clutch'^. It 
enables this unit to set a screw so deficately that neither the fastener nor the stock 
is even slightty damaged. 


Random Orbit Sanders 

PORTER-CABLE 7336 With an added dust-collection option to its 
tried-and-true random orbit sander, this manufacturer has taken the blue ribbon 
away from importers and brought it back home to Jackson, Tennessee. Not only is 
this machine a variable speed swirMree dust sucker, but it also acts with such bal¬ 
ance that it reminded most of the testers of a ballerina with a motor. To further 
sweeten the deal, it comes standard with a 6" pad, but easily converts to a 5” disc 
with an optional kit. 


Jig Saws 

PORTER-CABLE 7549 Here's another category that this classic woodworking 
machinery manufacturer swept. You may have chosen this unit for the electronics 
(I did), or you might have picked it for the gutsy 4.8 amp motor. Perhaps you chose 
it for the unique guideblock system that turns a tighter corner than a Ferrari. You 
could have even chosen this machine for the 4-position orbital action or the full 1" 
stroke. For that matter, you may have picked this machine for its universal blade 
clamp which eliminates the need for expensive, hard-to-find blade types. It 
doesn't really matter why you picked it though, since you picked a real performer. 


Biscuit Joiners 

DEWALT DW682K While it's true that this is the newest kid on the block, its 
engineers learned by everyone else's mistakes and designed it so that none of the 
older children would ever kick sawdust in its face. The company's motto is 
"Guaranteed Tough," and this machine is nothing short of industrial duty. The pow¬ 
erful 6.5 amp motor coupled with a unique fence system is integrai and incorpo¬ 
rates rack-and-pinion gearing for greater accuracy. The manufacturer installed 
independent knobs for angle and vertical adjustment. You can clamp the tool to a 
work surface to turn it into a stationary shop tool. There's also a steel carrying 
case and dust bag/collection system thrown in for good measure. 
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Routers 



PORTER-CABLE 7539 This ts a serious production router with a 3" depth 
capacity and 3V4 horses worth of motor power. One of the niceties of the tool is the 
machining. It incorporates a tightly made aluminum motor frame that saves on 
weight and operator fatigue without sacrificing longevity. That frame is directly 
mounted to a pair of steel posts that meet with teflon'"* bearings to guarantee the 
smoothest plunge we've ever seen. The unruffled cuts produced by the machine 
can be attributed to the 5-speed electronics which can spin a bit between 10,000 
and 21,000 rpm through almost any wood type. 



Router Bits 

FREUD ROUTER BITS As you folks already know, the carbide that Freud uses 
is nothing less than fine. Actually, ifs really finer than the naked eye can see. 
Freud is one of the few bit manufacturers that actually make their own carbide and 
thanks to tight controls at the factory, the carbide particles themselves are smaller 
in size. This gives Freud bits a real edge when it comes to longevity. Titanium is 
added to the binding mixture that suspends the carbide particles, making these 
bits more resistant to the acids that woods let off while being formed or worked. 



Compressors 

CAMPBELL HAUSFELD CI053080H True enough, the beauty of this cast iron 
beast is not just skin deep. This unit offers a low running speed of 700 rpm and 
high air delivery (18.8 scfm at 90 psi). In addition, it has wrist pin needle bearings, 
not bushing bearings, which eliminates wrist pin wear. Thanks to the three-phase 
motor, you get the versatility of hooking the unit up to either 208, 230 or even 460 
volts. Also on the list of features are the easy-1o~service removable cylinders and 
the finned copper intercooler which help keep the running temperature low. 



Finish Nailers 

BOSTITCH N60FN-2 KIT Slanley-Bostitch took their finest finish nailer and 
packaged it up perfectly for the woodworker. The steel case not only has the 
space needed to store fasteners and oil, but the manufacturer throws them in to 
sweeten the deal. We really think that the Dia!-A-Depth’“ feature alone is worth 
the purchase price, but with the addition of the angled magazine, the operator 
ends up with even more control. The quick release nose is also a nice addHDn for 
those rare occasions when you need to clear a jam. Its no wonder that most of the 
Taiwanese imitations use this nailer as their benchmark. 
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Band Saws 

SEARS 24394 No doubt you folks have been reading the Toot 7a//c column on 
this one. We gave it a blue ribbon and you seem to agree with our ratings. This is 
what Sears gets when it hooks up a 3 hp, 13,4 amp motor with an oversized work 
surface {23^^“ X 21^^") and multiple speed range {270, 700,1480 and 3800 fpm). 
The housing is made of unitized steel and the machine takes blades from Vie" to 
1 " wide. The wheels themselves are dynamically balanced and are made of cast 
aluminum for a long, wobble-free life. Though it operates on 240 volts, the extra 
cutting power is well worth the cost of an additional plug in the shop. 



Drill Presses 

DELTA 11-090 Ifs no secret why Delta swept this category and took the prize. 
This one-of-a-kind tool hasn't even found its way past the import knock-off engi¬ 
neers. White it may be a real pain to the Taiwanese, ifs a blessing to the wood¬ 
worker. You get five spindle speeds, a W chuck that's extremely well made and 
offers incredible gripping power, a ram that travels almost 12" in both directions 
(equaling 16" worth of capacity), and a head that swivels a full SeO"* around the col¬ 
umn if you want to get off of the table. Speaking of the table, you can replace the 
cast-iron job with an optional woodeo-fiber top thafs more forgiving. 



Jointers 


SEARS 20651 This is the largest of the entire Sears line of jointers. With its 476 
pounds of mass, it offers some serious capacity to the woodworker. Large 
cast-iron wheels easily adjust the 88" worth of table and work surface. The infeed 
side offers a positive stop at W for those standard but predictable cuts. For power, 
youYe talking a stately hp motor that runs on 230 volts at 3450 rpm. Magnetic 
contactor controls add to the overall safety ratings, and even the cast-iron fence is 
sweet, With standard adjustments at 90° and 46° left and right, not to mention the 
ability to adjust for blade wear. Sears figured that you might churn up some shav¬ 
ings with this fine machine, so they added a 5" port for dust collection. 



Lathes 


DELTA 46-700 One good turn deserves another, and after just a short time 
on the market, you rewarded the Delta engineers for their brilliance. This bench- 
top unit offers true variable speeds ranging from 500 to 2000 rpm, with a 12" 
capacity. We took a particular liking to the nifty head that pivots 90° to the bed. 
You can turn bowls up to 16" in diameter and thafs far more than other benchtop 
machines can offer. For easy adjustments, there’s quick-release levers that 
make moving the tool rest and tailstock a breeze. The micro-adjustment for the 
live center on the tailstock is reminiscent of larger machines, and the tailstock 
also has an integral feature that allows the user to accomplish long hole boring 
procedures that are typically restricted to high priced lathes. 
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Scroll Saws 



DELTA 40-560 in 1923, Delta Specialty Company invented the first scroll saw. 
It was the manufacturer's first true winner. The bulky, blade-changing nightmare 
commonly found on machines that cost this much has been replaced with an inge¬ 
nious Quikset"" release mechanism. By incorporating pivoting chucks of Delta's 
own design, the operator can turn what was a difficult process into just a few sec¬ 
onds of ease. Even those nasty internal cuts don’t seem so bad when you consid¬ 
er how fast a blade can be threaded on this machine. The pluses keep adding up 
with features like 16“ throat capacity, a well machined circular table and a heavy 
duty cast iron frame for vibration reduction. 



Sliding Miter Saws 

DELTA 33-060 The threat to the Japanese manufacturers of sliding compound 
miter saws is real, and ifs coming from Delta with the introduction of their new 
Sidekick^^^ line. This particular unit is as comfortable resting on sawhorses in the 
back yard as it is bolted to your benchtop. A powerful 12 amp motor makes easy 
work of the most difficult hardwoods, and if youYe looking for high capacity, then 
the 12" cut (at 90°) offered by this superslicer is right where you should focus 
attention. The rear fence is machined sweetly, and all of the glitches associated 
with the early Sawbuck fence designs have been eliminated. All you get here is 
accuracy, power, and an elctronic blade brake that stops on command. 



Shapers 

DELTA 43-355 Here again, unique innovation eliminates the competition. This 
machine has power enough for almost any application, thanks to the 1 hp induc¬ 
tion type motor, but it also offers some intricate gentility to go with all that brawn. 
When you take a close look at the fence, you'll notice that it conforms right around 
the shape of the cutter head. We feel that this unusual fence strengthens the 
shaper's case for better safety well beyond the typical fence while it also helps to 
improve chip collection. There's a hand wheel for cutter height adjustment located 
up front where you need it. The double ended spindle is made from one solid piece 
of steel for reduced vibration and better accuracy. 


Shaper Knives 



BOSCH SHAPER KNIVES This well known manufacturer of bits, knives and 
tools has earned a reputation that exceeds and overwhelms all other shaper knife 
manufacturers. Inside the blue plastic box that Bosch cutters come in rests a set of 
knives that can be resharpened almost indefinitely. These carefully machined cut¬ 
ter heads are dynamically balanced, and when you glance through the Bosch cata¬ 
log at the over 60 profiles available, your imagination may regress back to the time 
when you first stepped foot in the candy store. The brazing techniques used to 
hold the thick carbide knives to the heavy duty body affirms my hope that someone 
still cares about small details. All Bosch cutters work on both W* and W spindles. 
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Table Saws 

DELTA 34-444 Some woodworkers insist that a table saw is only as good as its 
tence and we agree. The Jet-Lock"' and M[cro-Set’“ fence system lock that 
comes standard on this saw is a work of art for the accurate of mind. It aligns so 
quickly that even an amateur moves with professional speed, and mistakes on 
costly stock are etiminated since the fence gets parallel on even the tiniest of grad¬ 
uations. Under the belly of this saw, you'll find a blade elevation and tilting mecha¬ 
nism that incorporates a rack and worm gear to produce similar accuracy and ease 
of adjustment. The gearing actually outlives the typical threaded screw and nut 
arrangement found on saws in this price class. 



Saw Blades 


FREUD SAW BLADES The radical micrograin carbide on Freud's router bits 
can also be found on the teeth of their saw blades. Freud has engineered some of 
the best anti-kickback designs available. Teeth on the many blades are preceded 
by limiters that hold the maximum tooth bite to its most efficient and least danger¬ 
ous level. Tooth life is extended with three brazings in place of the typical single 
metal braze. Freud sandwiches a copper alloy in between the layers of silver alloy 
where tooth meets blade body. The copper is softer than the silver, so the tooth 
can flex much better than one brazed with just silver alloy. That flexibility is really 
helpful since the steel of the body and the carbide of the tooth expand at different 
rates and a braze that's either too soft or too rigid will result in short blade life. 



Thickness Planers 

DELTA 22-540 Two carrying handles make this beauty portable, and the 12" 
capacity makes it the perfect size for the woodshop. Under the cutter belly, you'll 
find a smooth stainless-steel table platen that takes the friction out of feeding 
while infeed/outfeed extensions add a little more support for longer lengths. The 
powerful 15 amp motor turns the cutter head and the feed rollers while it adjusts 
under load so that the stock leaves the unit with a surface continuity that rivals that 
of larger machine production* Two knives cut at a silky 16,000 cuts per minute and 
they are reversible, so you don't need to worry when you nick one edge on Sunday 
night after the local woodworking supply closes. Those same knives, neatly set 
just .065" beyond the cutter head, aid in the reduction of noise and kickback. 



Most Revolutionary 


PORTER-CABLE 7116 We've test run all of the dovetail jigs currently available 
on the market and like you, our conclusion about the new 24" Omnijig'" Is that it's 
tough to beat. To begin with, the cam action of the clamps will uncup just about 
any piece of stock thanks to their beefy 1V 4 " steel construction. You can operate 
the unit without fumbling for controls since the cams work off a single lever pull 
leaving your other hand free to hold the workpiece. This thing weighs about 60 
pounds because there's so much metal in it, and the templates are V 4 " thick for 
longer life and greater accuracy. While other machines fizzle out when you want to 
mill a board that's thick, the Omnijig™ smiles and can handle stock up to a full 1". 
All of this and an additional 6" of capacity gave Porter-Cable our vote too. H 
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by Ken Textor 

If you like to make projects that 
become conversation pieces, sycamore 
may be the wood for you. No other tree 
seems to have more of a historical sig¬ 
nificance in America—from its roots in 
the formation of our government to its 
branches in the historic landing on the 
moon—^than the sycamore. 

Sycamore has a lot going for it. But 
you have to be careful you’re getting 
the genuine article, particularly at the 
price this wood commands. 

General Description 

American sycamore (platanus occi- 
dentalis) is also known as buttonwood, 
button-ball tree, lacewood and plane 
tree, as well as just plain sycamore. But 
don’t ask for plane tree or just 
sycamore to describe it. You may get 
an entirely different wood. 

The confusion over American 
sycamore comes from England with 
some help from the Mid-east. The 
English sycamore is actually a maple. 
There Is a real English sycamore, but 
it’s known as the London plane tree. 
The American sycamore is often incor¬ 
rectly identified as a maple too, proba¬ 
bly because Indians once boiled its sap 
to get a very low grade syrup. The 
Greek sycamore (plain old “plane tree”) 
is a different species of the American 
version, but in the same genus. 
Thoroughly confused? Just specify 
American sycamore. 

American sycamore Is fairly easy to 
identify in its native habitat, which is 
east of the Mississippi. It Is found most¬ 
ly In the nation’s midsection for several 
hundred miles on either side of the 
Ohio River eastward to the Atlantic 
coast. Its whiteish bark Is relatively 
smooth and falls off the tree in large 
hunks. The leaves can be huge, mea¬ 
suring up to 12". Its seedbearing fruit is 
a small round ball (1" In diameter) that 


usually hangs onto the tree through 
winter—hence the name buttonwood or 
button-ball tree. 

Once started, American sycamore is 
tough, it grows wherever there’s a good 
supply of water, reaching heights over 
100 feet with a huge trunk. 
Unfortunately, this trunk often rots from 
the inside out. That doesn’t kill the tree, 
but it does make It common to see a 
200 year-old sycamore with a cavity 
big enough to fit a couple people in it. 
This characteristic is the source of 
many legends and foolishness, such as 
seeing how many people you can get 
into a sycamore trunk. 

The wood itself is beautiful and 
tough. Heartwood is reddish brown with 
increasingly lighter shades until you get 
to a nearly pinkish cream-colored sap- 
wood. But the figure supersedes the 
color’s attractiveness. It often appears 
lacy, hence the nickname lacewood, 
which should not be confused with the 
true tropical lacewood. The figure can 
also appear mottled or curly, somewhat 
similar to some maples — thus the fur¬ 
ther confusion with maples. The techni¬ 
cal name for these grain patterns is “ray 
fleck." 

The varied figure comes from a 
tightly interlocked, closed grain, making 
sycamore wood tremendously resistant 
to splitting. The best figure comes from 
quarter-sawn sycamore as the wood is 
only moderately heavy, hard, and stiff. 
Its tendency to shrink and move is 
average, on about a par with maple. 
Sycamore Is considered a poor wood 
for bending. 

The wood is more prone than most 
to rotting and should never be used 
outdoors or in damp areas such as a 
bathroom. This tendency to rot makes It 
also likely that the sycamore available 
to you may have some staining In It. If 
caught in the early stages, this should 
not affect the wood’s integrity and can 


enhance its beauty. 

Because of its figure, much of 
sycamore is cut into veneer and is 
therefore found in many types of furni¬ 
ture. But solid sycamore is also used In 
flooring, butcher blocks, tool handles, 
slack cooperage, decorative boxes, pal¬ 
lets, kitchenware, cart wheels, drawer 
sides, artistic sculpture and decorative 
panels. 



Working Properties 

Working with sycamore 
can be a challenge. Be 
sure that you start with 
well-dried lumber 
(8-12% moisture 
content) because 
greenish lumber 
can change 
shape dramati¬ 
cally as it dries. 

Quarter-sawn Is 
easier to work with 
than flat-sawn. 

Planing 
sycamore may 
require some 
patience. Some 
wood engineer¬ 
ing manuals 
report that 
because of 
its inter¬ 
locked grain, 
planer chipping and tearing 
are common. You may not find this 
to be true if quarter-sawn planks are 
used. Another help will be to stick to 
taking only small amounts of wood (’/te 
to Vie) in each pass through the planer. 

Still, you may get some rough sur¬ 
faces where one layer of grain runs 
contrary to another. You may find it 
best to use a hand scraper to smooth 
these spots out. Trying to sand them 
out may leave a noticeable sanding dip. 
Otherwise, sanding is fairly straightfor- 
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ward. Dips and burns are not a prob¬ 
lem. Both cross-cutting and ripping 
leaves a clean edge. Scoring is unnec¬ 
essary. You'll be surprised at the lack 
of dust created by sycamore in all oper¬ 
ations. and the wood has no distinctive 
odor. 

Turning and shaping sycamore pro¬ 
duce fair results, though here again 
some wood manuals report unsatisfac¬ 
tory results. The wood comes off the 
lathe somewhat chunky, leaving a 
rough surface that needs 
sanding. 
Running 



sycamore 

through a shaper or router with shaping 
bits tends to split and tear it, creating a 
lot of waste wood and only a few usably 
shaped pieces. 

Fastening and gluing sycamore are 
basically problem-free. Although you 
should use pitot holes of the correct 
size when screwing or nailing, the wood 
is actually very forgiving. Its ability to 
resist splitting when pilot holes are not 


used, even at the very end of a board, 
is a marvel. Lubricants for the fasten¬ 
ings are not necessary and all glues 
work well with the wood. 

Finishing 

Most people will agree that this 
wood is too beautiful to consider any¬ 
thing but a clear finish. The best choice 
may be a clear acrylic, polyurethane or 
clear shellac because they will not yel¬ 
low as much as a varnish. The 
water-based polyurethanes seem to 
leave too much of a milky appearance, 
so you may want to go with an 
oil-based polyurethane. Shellac would 
be good on any surface that won't see 
water. 

Clear waxes seem to work well, par¬ 
ticularly because of the very smooth fin¬ 
ished surface you get with sycamore, 
but a clear wax lacks the depth a hard 
finish imparts, thus failing to bring out 
the maximum effects of the figure. 

Availability 

Sycamore is a rarity, so it tends to 
command a hefty price, particularly for 
quarter-sawn planks. Expect to pay 
four to six dollars a board foot for quar* 
ter-sawn and about a dollar less for 

flat-sawn. 

The higher price on sycamore is 
attributable to more than its scarcity 
in the woods. Lumber yards 
report it is difficult to dry without 
a lot of warping, sweeping, cup- 
ping and other wasteful 
changes in the kiln. And of 
course, that rotting from the 

inside out makes it difficult to saw. 

Large dimensional lumber in 
sycamore is virtually unheard of, as is 
sycamore plywood. Veneer is plentiful 
but as with solid lumber, be prepared to 
settle for relatively narrow boards. That 
tendency to rot inside the tree makes a 
board 12" or wider rare. Boards longer 
than twelve feet are also scarce, 
also because of the way the tree 
tends to grow. 

Beyond its obvious qualities, 
though, if you need conversational 
topics to go with your finished 
sycamore project, this wood is a 


standout. Sycamore seeds went to the 
moon on one of the Apollo missions 
and were later planted around the 
Houston Space Center. The nation’s 
first corporate stocks were said to be 
traded in the shade of a buttonwood 
tree near Wall Street in the late 1700’s 
and Rhode Islanders, discontent with 
the elm as the nation's Liberty Tree, 
bestowed that honor on a sycamore. 
Historians note that Washington met 
Lafayette under a sycamore tree, and 
even the Bible mentions the tree whose 
leaves allegedly clothed Adam and Eve 
after their eviction from Eden. 

So ifs safe to say, that your 
sycamore project is more than just 
another pretty face; it's a great conver¬ 
sationalist too. H 

Ken Textor works wood and writes about it 
in Arrowsic, Maine. 
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CLASSIFIED 



tii'pair htiiiti uiw Easy iwtfom- sawiit}i* 

B£CfRG e/UW SAW 9RAZH1 #10tB 

Muke ytmrtswn iaw bhiUcs fiXTin coil stisck. 

Bni^crcompleti^ wiih kii SH9.75. 

msm a mmm, «■ awa wo- ojtfK suoicaCTh s bobs? 

50% DISCOUNT. Stainless and brass screws. 
Tools. Free catalog. Elwick, 230 Woods Lane. 
Somerdale, NJ 08083 

CALL 800-872-6500 FOR LOWEST PRICES. Jet 
woodworking machineryi Powermatic, mini max. 
Catalog $1.00. Blue Ridge, Box 536-PW, 
Hurricane, WV 25526. 



Enlarge Project Designs 


Daft Projector is Simple! Fast Accuralef j 

lens by fractions up lo ?7 Min5Ba ter* 
ihe see you w^'C% rfikmfld ideas tof oaft oes^ " 
Ertarge paRems, des^, portraiEs. stil Hes, 
phcdfls. flesgre on cons and (ewetfy. Pri^jicts ri 
wacl cetas- Does not damage oogpnM Simple instnc- 
tiore. Uses housebotf acisni and SO wan Wb Sflod 
Sl9.95plii5S^.^^hppr^ 39 day money back gMaraotee 



PLANS AND KITS 




FULL SIZE 

WOODCRAFT 
PATTERNS 



Fan -Prodtatik • FastServica ^ $aU$facihn Gaaranteed 


Attractive 'Dulch Wlndmlir - S l«t tall NidudirkQ blades. 


125 pallem Fun Packet PLUS 'ShopSacrets . 

25 'wind-action* Whirl Igiga ■ {iin lo make and wateh. 
Qv^r 20 quick and easy t»rdhousea. 

Top selllnq' ShoW'Sloppers ' - 22 craft fair favorites 
Attractive Park Bench ooiwarts to Picnk: Tabte! 

Yard Sonania arbor, trellises, arches, fences, more! 



CREATE YOUR OWN INTARSIA. Sculptured wood 
inlay patterns for wall decor. Printed board lay¬ 
out. Beginner—Professional. Free brochure. 
Creative Woods A43, Box 2428. Florence, OR 
97439 

2000 PATTERNS for fun and profit. Catalog 
$2,00. P.O. Box 234. Washington Mills. NY 
13479 

40 EASY TO MAKE PLANS for crafts or gifts. 
Birdhouses, shelves, lawn ornaments, folding 
deck or lawn table, picnic table, lawn or porch 
swing, deacon bench. Adirondack style chair, wall 
cabinet, doghouse, corner shelves, etc. For 40 
plans send check or money order tor $6.95 to 
Pinecraft Patterns, P.O Box 13186, Green Bay, 
Wl 54307-3186, Wl residents add 5% sales tax 



Pattern—Folding Rocking Chair 

Build for Profit or for your own Patio. 
Detailed Instructions. Send 
$10.95 to: 

Howard Carot Chairs tnc. 

Box 820517 

Ft. Worth, TX 76182-0517 


PLANS FOR 350* TOOLS, Catalog $1.00 (refund¬ 
able). Wood-Met Services. Dept. PW, 3314 W. 
Shoff Circle, Peoria, IL 61604 

PYRAMID PLANS: Easy to build from wood, card¬ 
board. etc. To order, send $3.75 to Sir Forms, 
P,0. Box 595, Hudson, OH 44236 

DETAILED PLANS FOR WOOD FOLDING 

sawhorse/extension table. $7.95—postage $2.00. 
8 Thompson, Rt. 1. Box 625, Scandia, KS 66966 

MAKE BANDSAW TOYS FROM 2X4 SCRAPS! 

Earn AT LEAST 300% profit per sale! 1957 
Corvette. 1957 Chevy and more FULL-SIZE paL 
terns, FREE brochure-send Self Addressed, 
Stamped Envelope to: Woodcrafts, Rt. 10-Box 
708, Lake City, FL 32055 

MAKE ‘^ASTONISHING” BALANCING TOYS!!! 

Wooden “performing” animals...people! Thrilling 
resultsi Details,..free!II Send today! Pleasure 
Crafts, PW4B, RT2-1485, Mannford, OK 74044 

GUARANTEED MONEY MAKING PROJECTS or 

just for fun. FULL SIZE unique patterns. Rocking 
Horse, Rocking Bi-Plane, Toy Box, Child's Table, 
For brochure send $2.00 S.A.S.E. to Heirloom Toy 
Designs, P.O, Box 7171. Depot 4, Vic. BC, 
Canada. V9B 4Z3, No cheques please 

MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, 
dollhouses, clocks, music boxes, weather instru¬ 
ments, crafts, furniture with our plans, parts, kits, 
supplies. Catalog $1.00, 800-848-4363. Cherry 
Tree Toys, Belmont. OH 43718-0369 

GOLFERS/WDOOWOHKERS. Easy-to-build Golf 
Organizer. Stores clubs, bag, cart, more. 
Wall-mounted. Detailed plans $5.00. Jentre 
Products, Box 394-PW1, Oil City, PA 16301 

BOAT PLANS. PATTERNS. & KITS—Unsurpassed 
selection. 7' to 55' Powerboats, Rowingboats. and 
Sailboats. Qutck7simple stltchenglue. 168-page 
DESIGN BOOK—$4.00. tncludesFREE 
“Boatbuilding Supplies" catalog, "Epoxy Manual" 
$2. GLEN-L, 9152 Rosecrans. Box 1804yPW3. 
Bellflower, CA 90706, Phone: 310/630 6258 

ROUND TOP WOODEN TRUNK: many uses. For 
plans send $3.75 to: Sir Forms, P.O. Box 595, 
Hudson, OH 44236 

WOODEN-GEARED, WEIGHT-DRIVEN, pendulum 
regulated clock plans. Average skill level. $15.00. 
BOB MEYER, Box 275. Elgin, MN 55932 


NEW JIGSAW DESIGNS! Ornaments, Racks, 
Totempoles, Kachrna, Yardcriters on HOPT- 
PRESS™ wood transfer patterns. Send $2.00 for 
catalog and FREE HOTPRESS Pattern. DOG¬ 
WOOD HOLLOW CRAFT PATTERNS. P.O, Box 
932, Dept, PW, Muflins, SC 29574 

SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, 
wells, vanes, whirligigs, birdhouses, jigsawing for 
fun or profit. Catalog $1, GRAFTER'S, 11840 
North U,S 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 


BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE: 

Mattresses, Heaters, Massage SystemSt MORE! 
Send $2.00 for Catalog with FREE plan set. 
Woodins' Waterbed Connection, 45 Industrial 
Park PW, Albany, NY 12206 

FREE LUMBER—LITTLE KNOWN FACTS AND 
SOURCES. Free information or send $3.95 plus 
$1.50 S&H for plans and directions to build cabin 
shell, home, or storage building-12X16 to 24X36 
-under $6.00 per foot-including floor. Mail to 


Harmony Hill Publications, 232 South 92nd 
Street, Mesa, AZ 85208 

FOOTBALL TABLE (TABLE SOCCER). Regulation 
size with automatic ball return. Made from hard¬ 
wood-tor years of rugged play. For complete 
plans and instructions send $10,95 to: Custom 
Wood Designs. 1472 ElmhIII Cir.. Murray. UT 
04123 



AMERICAN PRIDE 

UNCLE SAM pattern & instructiotis 

for lawn, garden or campaite. Order 
now for JULY $e,U5+Sl.2& e/h. 
Send to: “Uncle Sam'.TF Enterprises 
10O4S Code Drive 
Ix>ck|wrl, IL 60441 


Check, M.O. & Visa'MG accep^aJ. (Please enclose rnaii™ addfess and 
phene numbef. Mjw 2^3 weeks (w deliveyy. G/caid sem 


FAMOUS PLAYHOUSE AND STORAGE HOUSE 

plans by RBR Woodworking. Box 295, St. 
Michael, MN 55376. $10 book includes five differ¬ 
ent designs 

FOLD STORE DECK TABLE Perfect for crowd¬ 
ed decks, playrooms. Use, then store. Measures 
3rh X 27.5'w X 66"1 (variable). 5'w folded. Plans 
$3.75. Carlson's Cache, 25675 100 St., 
Zimmerman, MN 55398 

FLOWER BOX ENHANCERS-SCROLL SAW 
PLANS, colorful characters brighten planters. 
$4.00 Goetz Enterprises, 218 Bramber Drive, 
BroomalL PA 19008 

RERNfSHING/RESTORATiON FOR WOOD furni¬ 
ture "The German Method" Manual. Deutsche 
Holzwerke-Ross. 9040 Longmont, Dallas, TX 
75238 $5 

TOYS OF WOOD. Free plans info, Tarjany Designs. 
Box 8846 Dept. H, Calabasas, CA 91302 

TWENTY BIRDHOUSE PLANS-(RESIGNED 100 
YEARS AGO!) Bluebirds, Martins, Songbirds, 
$5.00. Woodartist, Box 31564-PW1, Charleston, 
SC 29417-1564. 

DUST FREE SANDING TABLE Complete plans and 
list of materials tor building this unique yet simple 
system. Removes fine sanding dust where exten¬ 
sive systems fail 1 -300-874-5138. Aqua-Flo Inc., 
P.O. Box 396. Lavaca, AR 72941. Plans 995 for 
ready to use table top models $49,95 + $7 S&H. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual 
money-makeL Proven, enjoyable. Send stamp: 
Pineco, 897-3 Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 

EASY WORK! Excellent pay! Assemble products 
at home. Call toll free 1-800-467-5566 ext, 3445 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your wood¬ 
working business. Grants/loans to $500,000. Free 
recorded message; 707-448-0270. (KC1) 

WRITERS WANTED—Looking for free-lancers 
who can write about the business of woodwork¬ 
ing. 505-828-2574 

"ALL THIS STUFF ABOUT HEARING PROTEC¬ 
TION in the workshop is nonsense." “Oh, really? 
How long have you been a woodworker? I said 
HOW LONG.,.'" 
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WOODS 


GREAT FIGURED MAPLE: Quilted. Curly, Burl 
and Spafted. Boards. Blocks: Figured Flooring. 
Specialized Service. RANDLE WOODS, P.O Box 
96. Randfe. WA 98377, S00-845-B042 

MIGOTHtH LUMBER. 1/4, 3/16, 1/3, 1/16 INCH 
thicknesses. Widths to six inches. Clear and sur¬ 
faced on four sides. Lowest prices available. 
South American and African Mahogany. Walnut. 
Cherry. Oak. Poplar, Please write for details and 
price list. West Friendship Hardwoods. P.O, Box 
103, West Friendship. Maryland 21794 

HARDWOODS: WALNUT, CHERRY, red oak. 
mahogany, any species, plywoods and milling 
available. Call or write for prices: F, Scot! Jay & 
Company, P.O. Box 706. Millersvilte. MD 21108. 
800-888-9337 

*‘GOOO WOOD/' Pennsylvania Hardwoods. 
Many Species & Sizes, free catalog: Croffwood 
Mills. RD 1, Box 14L. Driftwood. PA 15832. 814- 
546-2532 

OREGON BLACK WALNUT—wide boards, thick 
material, exceptional color. SASE---Goby Walnut 
Products, Dept. PW, 5016 Palestine Rd., Albany. 
OR 97321. 503-926-7516 


BOOKS AND CATALOGS 



Machinery and accessories for professional quality 
woodwork are available by mail from our new. 
exciting Bridgewoodt® Machinery and 
Aooassones catalogs. Send $1.00 for both c^alogs. 

WILKB Machinery Coanpany 
3230 Susquehanna Trait, York, PA 17402 

Telephone: 717-764-5000 ^ 


WOOD PRODUCTS CATALOG. Extensive fine Of 
craft supplies. Shaker pegs, dowel rods, wheels, 
etc, Hardware aGcessories also available. Free 
catalog. Wood-N-Crafts Inc., Dept, 2-A. Box 140. 
Lakeview, Ml 48850 

FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for 
woodworkers: instructions, scaled drawings, pat¬ 
terns for furniture, toys, house carpentry, duck 
decoy, bird and figure carving, wood sculpture, 
lathe work, more. Most S4,00 to $6.00. Write 
Dover Publications, DepL A226. 31 E. 2nd Street 
Mineola, NY 11501 

CHAIR CANING AND BASKETWEAVING SUP¬ 
PLIES, Large selection weaving mate rial St Shaker 
Tape, books, handles, tools, etc. Retail and 
wholesale. Catalog $1.50. Refundable. 
Royalwood Ltd.. 517-PW. Woodville Rd.. 
Mansfield, OH 44907, 419-526-1630 


CLASSIFiED 


PROFESSIONAL STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES. 

Learn fascinating craft! Catalog $2.00 with free 
bonus coupons, instruction booklet. Whittemore. 
Sox 2065MU, Hanover. MA 02339 

WOODCARVERS CATALOG: New 1993 catalog 
filled with over 1200 Items just for the woodcarv- 
er. Send $2.00, P.O. Box 3485, Estes Park. CO 
80517 

MUSICAL MOVEMENTS FDR WOOD PROJECTS. 

Wind up and electronic musical movements. 
Hundreds of tunes. 1991 Catalog $1.00 US $3.00 
foreign. Unicorn Studios: P.O. Box 370-WI. 
Seymour, TN 37865 

TURN YOUR WOODWORKING MAGAZINES into 
an Indexed Woodworking Encyclopedia with The 
Guide to Published Woodworking Plans & 
Technigues. Over 5,100 Projects, Plans ^ Tips 
indexed from 11 magazines. Updated yearly. 
$20.00 KnotWhole Publishing, 5629 Main 
Street—Putnay, Stratford, CT 06497 

LEATHERCRAFT—LARGE 72 PAGE WHOLESALE 
catalog includes Leather, Tools, Kits. Belts. 
Buckles, Finished Products, Etc. $2. (Refundable!) 
Leather Unlimited, PW1292, Belgium. Wl 53004- 
9990 


MISCELLANEOUS 



WATERSTOVES 


The safest, most efficient 
wood heat system on the 
market, the TAYLOR 
waterstove sits outside 
and heats your home and 
100% of househotd hot 
water. 

•UL listed 

•Thermostatic control 
•12 to 24 hour bum time 
•Stainless steel 
bottom corrosion 


Call 1-800-545-2293 for more details. 


TAYLOR MANUFACTURING, INC- 

PO Box 518, Elizabethtown, NC 28337 


FACTOFIY SECONDS! Shaker pegs, beanpot can¬ 
dle cups, $8.50 per 100, Same Items 1st quality 
$13,50 per 100. Huge selection of buttons, plugs, 
gallery spindles, knobs, dowels, etc. All at the 
lowest possible prices. Many 2nds available. 
Catalog $1,00. Casey’s Wood Products, P.O. Box 
365, Woolwich, ME 04579. 800-452-2739 

POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS: No. 1 

$5.50; No. 2 $6.50: No. 3 $9,00; plus $1,00 each 
shipping. For descriptive literature send BASE to: 
Hubberl Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 1415, Fletcher, NC 
28732, 704-687-0350 

SIZING GLUE! Also Hide Glue grades for general 
adhesives and glass chipping. Bjorn Industries, 
Inc., 551 King Edward Road, Charlotte, NC 28211 

BUILD, RESTORE, REPAIR, REFINISHl Carvings, 
Moldings, Brass, Hardwoods, Veneers, 
Upholstery, Caning, Lamps. $1.00 for unique 


wholesale catalog. Van Dyke's Dept. 50, Box 278, 
Woonsocket. SD 57385 

NAME/ADDRESS LABELS, CHEAP! $1.25 per hun¬ 
dred. computer printed, (3-1/2 X 15/16*)Ppd. 
VAUGHN, 407-PW Byrnes, Allendale, SC 29810 

MAGNETIC HEATING UNITS, the alternative to 
burning costly fossil fuels. Can be used where 
saw dust and volatile fumes are a problem. Send 
$3,95 for brochure and technical data to Gerard 
Magnetics, 501 Heath Ave., North Linthicum, MD 
21090 

CARBON PAPER "SALE" 14 X 24 Ft Only $4.95 + 
$1.00 S&H, 2 packs $8,95 + S8.H. M.C.B. Corp„ 
402 Frankie St., Baito, MD 21225 

FACTORY SECOND BARGAIN RULERS: These fine 
tool steel rulers serve to inspire your best efforts. 
Satin finish with etched and ink^filled graduations. 
The price is low on these items because they are 
marked in ounces and pounds. Myopic Industries, 
Grey Skies, MN 


Index to Advertisers 
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CLASSIFIED INFORMATION; 

Classified Rate; S2.50 per word; 
15-word minimum. One-Incii 
Marketplace; $250 per issue. Payment 
must accompany ali ads (not commis- 
sionabie). Deadiine for Issue #73 (Ju 
1993) is Mar 29, 1993. Popafar 
Woodworkiag. Dept. Class., 1041 Shary 
Circle, Concord. CA 94518 (510) 671- 
9852. 
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Calendar 


i t yoMT group is having an event you wou^d like 
other woodvirorkers to hear abouti please send 
us all pehineni intormatlon at least three months 
belom the opening date. We will publish it for you 
}n Ca/endartree of charge. 


California 

CAFAM: Cultural Tour Of Costa 
Rica: (3/12-19) 6067 Wilshire 
Boulevard* Los Angeles, CA 90036 

Contact: Jean Miao, Tel. 213-937- 
6544 


Woodworking Show: (4/16-18) L.A. 
County Fairplex, Bldg. 6 White And 
McKinley Aves., Pomona* Ca 91768 

Contact: The Wood Working Shows. 
Tel. 310-477-8521, FAX 310-312-6684 


Woodworking Show; San Jose Civic 
Auditorium* Exhibit Halls A and B* Park 
Ave. And So. Market Street, San Jose, 
CA 95113 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 
Tel. 310-477-8521* FAX 310-312-6684 


Annual Student Exhibition: (5/15-6/6) 
Highlight Gallery* 45052 Main Street. 
Mendocino* CA 95437 

Contact: Tel. 707-937-3132 

Colorado 

Wood Carving Festival: (7/16-25) 
2613 Alteza Lane* CO 80917 

Contact: Secretary Don Yates, Tel. 
719-574-832 

Delaware 

'*Art From The Lathe”: (4/22-24), 
Hagiey Museum and Library* 
Wilmington, DW 

Contact: Dorothy Lehr, Public 
Relations Coordinator, P. O. Box 3630, 
Wilmington* DW 19807, Tel. 302-658- 
2400 

Florida 

Woodworking Show: (3/5-7) Civic 
Auditorium Exhibition Hall* 300 Water 
St.* Jacksonville, FL 32202 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows, 
TeL 1-800-826-8257 


Woodworking World Show: (3/26-28) 
Orlando Centroptex Civic Center* 
Livingston Street* FL 

Contact: Woodworking World Show 


information line at TeL 1-800-521-7623 

Georgia 

Woodworking Show; (3/12-14) 
Gwinnett Civic Center, 6400 Sugarloaf 
Pkwy.* Duluth, GA 30136 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows* 

Tel, 1-800-826-8257 

Illinois 

Woodworking Show; Odeum, North 
Hall* 1033 N. Villa Ave. IL 60181 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows Tel. 
1-800-826-8257 

Indiana 

Woodworking World Show: (3/19-21) 
Allen County Memorial Coliseum, 4000 
Parnell Ave. Fort Wayne* IN 46805 

Contact: Woodworking World Show 
information line at Tel. 1-800-521-7623 

Maryland 

Woodworking World Show: (4/2-4) 
Picksville Armory, Picksville, MD 

Contact: Woodworking World Show 
information line at Tel. 1-800-521-7623 

Massachusetts 

Woodworking World: (4/16"18)The 
Host Inn/ Sheraton, Boxboro, MA 

Contact: Woodworking World Show 
Information line at Tel. 1-800-521-7623 

Michigan 

3rd Annual Woodworking Show: 
(4/30«5/2) 1120 West State Fair* 

Detroit. Ml 

Contact: Woodworking World Show 
Information TeL 1-800-521-7623 


Timber Framing Workshops: (6/6-12) 
Two Concurrent Sessions, Timber 
Framing Inc., P.O.Box 26 Blissfield* Ml 
49228, TeL 517-486-4355 FAX: 486- 
2056 

Minnesota 

Wood Carving Workshop: (8/8-14) 
Villa Maria Retreat Center* Old 
Frontenec* MN. 

Contact: Villa Maria Wood Carving 
Workshops, P.O. Box 37051, 
Minneapolis. MN 55431 

Missouri 


Woodworking Show: (4/2-4) 
American Royal Center, Governor's 
Building* 1701 American Royal CL* 
Kansas City, MO 64102 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows at 
TeL 1-800-826-8257 

New Jersey 

Woodworking World Show: (4/23-25) 
National Guard Armory, Grove Street 
and Park Bivd„ Cherry Hill,NJ 

Contact: Woodworking World informa¬ 
tion line at Tel 1-800 521-7623 


Peter's Valley Craft Fair: (7/24-25) 
Peter's Valley Craft Center, 19 Kuhn 
Road, Layton, NJ 07851 

Contact: Peter’s Valley Craft Center, 
Tel, 201-948-5200 


Assistantships: (6-8), In black- 
smithing, ceramics* fibers, fine metals, 
photography and woodworking. 

Contact: For application, send name 
and application to Peter's Valley Craft 
Center, Assistantship Program, 19 
Kuhn Road, Layton, NJ 07851* TeL 
201-948-5200 

New York 

The American Association Of 
Woodturners Association Seventh 
National Symposium: (6/25-27) State 
University of New York at Purchase, 

N Y three miles east of White Plains, 
New York. 

Contact: American Association of 
Woodturners Mary RedIg* 
Administrator* 667 Harriet Ave.* 
Shoreview* MN 55126, Tel. 612-484- 
9094 

North Carolina 

Country Workshops: (3/22-27) 
Advanced Windsor Chair making. 4/5-9 
Swedish Woodenware. John C. 
Campbell Folk School, 90 Mill Creek 
Road* Marshall* NC 28763. 

Contact; Tal. 704-656-2280 


Folk School Workshops: (3/7-13) 
Woodworking Shaker* (3\14-20) 
Woodworking Mountain Dulcimer, 
(3/19-21) Woodcarving-Mountain 
Animals, (3\21-27) & (3/4-3) 
Woodcarving Basics, (4/4-9) 
Woodcarving-Carve A Dog* (4/4-9) 
Woodworking-Shaker Rocker* (4/11-16 
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Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


Woocrtuming BowlsA/essefs, 4/18-23) 
Woodcarving-Human Figure, {5/9-15) 
Woodcarving Spoons, (5/9-15) 
Woodturning Bowls & Spindles, at the 
John C. Campbell Folk School. 

Contact: The John C, Campbell Folk 
School, Rt. 1. Box 14A. Brasstown, NC 
28902. Tel, 1-800-Folk Sch 


American Craft Showroom: (4/15-23) 
International Home Furnishings Market, 
High Point, NC 

Contact: The Rosen Group, inc*, 300 
Chestnut Avenue, Suite 300, Baltimore, 
Md 21211, Tel. 410-889-1320 For trav¬ 
el info, and reservations: 1-800-43- 
CRAFT 


Woodworking Show: (3/19-21) Farm 
Show Complex, East Building, 

Cameron and Maclay Streets, 
Harrisburg. PA 17110 

Contact: The Woodworking Shows Tei. 
1-800-826-8257 


International Lathe-Turned Objects 
Challenge V; (7/10) deadline for all 
entries 

Contact: For Application send SASE to 
Wood Turning Center, P.O.Box 2S706, 
Philadelphia, PA 19144 or Tel 215- 
844-2188 and FAX 215-844-6116. 

Tennessee 

Hardwood Workshops: (3/8) 
Hardwood Flooring, (3/8) Bowl Turning, 
(3/29) Built In Cabinetry Hardwood 
Mouldings, Paneling and Built fn 
Cabinetry, (4/12) Designing With 
Hardwoods. 

Contact: P.O. Box 11171, Knoxville, 

TN 37939 or Patricia Kirk at Tel 615- 
637-3332 


Spring Faculty and Staff Exhibition: 
(2-4/18) Arrowmonl School of Arts and 
Crafts P.O. Box 567, 556 Parkway, 
Gatlinburg, TN 37738-0567 

Contact: Cynthia Huff, 
Communications Coordinator, Tel 615- 
430-5860, FAX 615-430-4101 


Craft Exhibit: (3-5/93) Arrowmont 
School of Arts and Crafts. P.O. Box 
567,656 Parkway, Gatlinburg, TN 
37738-10567 

Contact: Cynthia Huff, 


Communications Coordinator, Tel. 615- 
430-5860, FAX 615-430-4101 

Germany 

World Fair: Wood and Forestry 
Machinery and Equipment (5/19-25) 
Hanover Fairgrounds, Hanover, 
Germany 

Contact: Hanover Fairs USA, Tel 609- 
987-0092 


American Craft Showcase: (8/1) 
10,00 International Exhibitors, 
Frankfurt. Germany, 

Contact: The Rosen Group, Inc., 3000 
Chestnut Avenue, Suite 300, 

Baltimore, MD 21211 Tel 410-889- 
1320 FAX: 410-889-1320. For travel 
info, and reservations Tel 1-800-43- 
CRAFT 


0£e On/a 




OTTAWA - Maf. 19-2t Lansdowne Park 
Bank ^raai ai Holmwood - Civic Caolrei 

CHATHAM - Apr. 23-25 Kinsmen Auditorium 
& Memohel Arena * Queen at Tweedsmuir 

PICKERING - Od. 15-17 Metro East Trade 
Centre - Hwy- 401 & Brock Rd. N. 

All Show Hours: 12-B; 10^; 1l>5 

CONTACT: Cryderman Productions Inc,. 

136 Thames St., Chatham, ON 
N7L2Y6* (519) 351-6344 


UNFINISHED WOOD 


Reg 


SALE 


OVPOOl Classic Shaker Reg 3*1^ 15.00/100 13.00 

01-P006 Candte Cup V3/8' 15.00/100 13,00 

1VP007 Brass Insert S.00/100 6.40 


01-X330 1' Whesl 

4S5/100 

01-X373 1-1/4" Wheel 

6l75/100 

0t-X094 1-1/2' Wheel 

8:25/100 

01-X096 AjUe V3/B' ^ 

A ^ 

4J00/100 

oe-saea Naitess sawkwih m/t 

5:00/100 

06-S370 PIOTO Hanger 3/4' 

175/100 

06-S371 Scfevr Eye (Nickei) \12' 

900/50D 

Catalog S^OO - FREE with ordteii 


4.40 
5.70 

7.40 
320 


AJOO 

2.50 

7.50 



To receive sate phces use P693 
- EXPWES 5 / 31/93 - 


1-800-338-6388 


FAX: 1-513^-3896 
VISA - WC - DISCOVER 

DISTRIBUTING AH^yder^addUSOsh^ng 

P.a 3ojc148 Dept P (AK. HI. Canada add 20% Ireigtiit} 
Urbam, OH 4307B Ohio add 8% sates lax 


Cupboard 



*'/ sr&rted making bunk bads in my 
garage 7 years ago with just $120 of 
tools and no wood working exberience. 
Over the years / have successfully built 
it ug to a very substantial business. “ 

flobert O "Reitty^ fourtder 

Clear up to $300 a day 
in Profits from Ist month 

With the help of our video HOW TO MAKE 
A BUNK BED and step-by-step Operations 
Manual, you can do the same thing. Thera 
is plenty of business almost everYwhare, 

Our FREE Information Kit shows: 

-how to make a high quality product 
-that you can sat your own hours, 
working full or part time 
-about super profit margine, up to 75% 

-all about this low $495 investment 


Find out how you too 
business of a lifeiimel 


can build the 


Bunk Beds Inc 5601 Lyrxla^a Ave S. Dept 
NC, Mpis MN55419 (612) 866 h01 16 


THE MOUSE 
RAN UP 
THE CLOCK 

Pull the mouse down from 
the clock and 'GraAdfathar 
Clock" lick-toch music 
stalls playing and Ihe 
mouse 'funs" up the string 
back into the Dock 
movement and numerals 
a/e optional. 

#01604 Plans 3.00 

#046042 Prans & Parts Ktl 10.50 

#0460402 Pfans, Paris and Clock KH 15.25 

Attentdn Voluma Users; Bulk Prices 
available ori over 100 popular wood turnings. 



CLOCK 
MOVEMENTS 

OuaiU moHremenis are 
2 1/B' sq. If 1/2‘. Ac¬ 
curate to 15 seconds 
per month. Operates on 
one AA badery (not In¬ 
cluded), Movement 
comes complete with 
mounting haidware, 
hour, minute and 
sacorKf hands. Three 
shaft lengths available. 

#61002 S/16" shaft 
#61003 9/16' shaft 
#61006 13/16' Shaft 

4.25/each. 5-9: 3.75/each, 10-24: S SO/Each, 

25 or more; 3.O0/Each 



I SALE PRICES GOOD THRU 6/30/93 | 

CRAFTtR’S Mart 


P.O. BOX2342-A • GREELEY, CO 80632 

72-PMe CATALOG: 51, Free wflh any ixden Check, 
MasterCard or VISA (include daytime phor>e, card no., 
exp. date A signature). PFtOCESSIIMG CHAFtGE: 
ConUnontaJ U.S. S4; AK. HI. APO & FPO SlO: Canada 
616: Foreign 20% plus $10 (tj.S, Funds). 

CO Res. add 3% lax. PHONe ORDERS: 
8am-5pm Mon-Frl, Min* Time. Into; [303) 351-0676 

1 - 800 - 999-3445 Ext, 22 
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by Bryan Mills 


Out of the Woodwork 


Sixth Grade Miracle 


In the sixth grade, wondrous visions grasp the imagine* 
lion. For me, an indelible image lormed while watching 
through the high school shop window. I could see the older 
students push white pine planks through the circular saw, cut 
them into heart-shaped table legs on the band saw, and join 
them to a v-bookshelf under a thick, chamfered top. My 
insides ached to build a table like that. Later, in middle-age 
the image and the feeling came back, Td lost a college 
teaching job, but I knew intuitively what to do—build fine fur¬ 
niture. My own pace, my own boss, my own style! 

“You ever been to Winterthur?" a friend asked. 

“No. Whafs that?" 

“If you're going to build fine furniture you’ve got to go to 
the Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum here.'’ 

Du Pont recognized early on the artistic value of American 
furniture made before the advent of mass production. He col¬ 
lected the finest pieces until his house in the Delaware 
woods near Wilmington overflowed. Today its multiple wings 
hold the finest collection of early American furniture in the 
United States. A visit reveals refined beauty, first in sur¬ 
rounding gardens, then in the expansive house, and finally, 
in its contents: fine furniture, rugs, paintings and decorative 
accessories, all in authentic early American settings. 

The museum docent assaulted us with William and Mary, 
Queen Anne, Chippendale and Federal, ball and claw feet, 
cabriole legs, pierced splats, carved acanthus leaves on 
chair knees, and so on. Discussions of design history under¬ 
took to explain why a particular chair leg superseded anoth¬ 
er. Details of heavy Chippendale clock moldings were com¬ 
pared to the lightness of the Hepplewhite. My mind was over¬ 
whelmed by the richness and complexity of this new world. 

I wanted to build fine furniture but was shocked to find 
that 1 didn't really know what it was—a shock, yes, but a 
beginning too, a first step beyond the kitchen cabinets, book¬ 
cases, and table-book racks I had seen through the high 



Yeah, I finally solved the problem of getting all the drawers to match. 


school shop window years before. Thus began a quest, still 
underway after fifteen years, to understand the early cabinet¬ 
makers and their exquisite furniture. I devoured books like 
John T, Kirk's, Early American Furniture and Charles F. 
Montgomery's, American Furniture: The Federal Period. 
Other early American collections commanded my attention, 
including the Garvan at Yale Museum of Art, those at the 
Western Reserve Historical Society rn Cleveland, the Boston 
Museum of Fine Art. and the Rhode Island School of Design 
in Providence. I committed styles and dates to memory, 
started projects, made painful mistakes, corrected them. 

Eventually I found one that dared me to replicate it. 
Attributed to Benjamin Frothingham, Massachusetts, circa 
1770, the original waited in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City where I went to study it. 

“Don't touchr warned the attendant assigned to monitor 
me. We were deep in the bowels of the museum where the 
famous chair had been removed from storage for my study. 

“And hurry up!" 

A few hours later I had measurements (without touching), 
photographs and sketches. Manhattan released me alive, the 
quiet Pennsylvania hills beckoned, and building began. First, 
full-sized drawings; then construction—difficult without right 
angles in the design. Last, the big hurdle—the two front 
cabriole legs had acanthus leaves on the knees and ended 
with a pierced ball and claw foot. 

Seeing a leg in a block of wood isn't easy; trying to creat¬ 
ed pressure that intensified as carving errors warped the 
completion schedule required by my mortgage payments. A 
complex project like this is a stark confrontion with the 
unknown, a burden carried by many whose livelihoods link 
directly to the skill of their hands. The suffering is never 
revealed in the final product. 

The first leg-carving wasn't even close; it looked vulgar, 
hopeless, quite depressing. After that, a white pine block 
came easier. The curve of the leg emerged along with the 
knee and foot; then a claw on the foot and leaves on the 
knee yielded to the carving tools. Hours passed uncharted, 
my mind void of every thought except the emerging leg. 
When it finally seemed attainable, joy set in. Now my hands 
wanted a block of mahogany. I began to think no building 
project was beyond mastery. Upholstered with crimson 
damask, the Chippendale mahogany wing chair placed by 
the side of a colonial fireplace was a lovely sight. 

The successful completion of the project marked a turning 
point in my woodworking career, a miracle of sorts. But, upon 
reflection, the real miracle is rooted not in the keenness of 
my eye or the skill of my hands, but in the fact that a sixth 
grade persisted, steering me when I needed it most into a 
woodcraft vocation. S 
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Nothing beats the personal 
touch when you want to give 
a gift of lasting value. 


FULLSIZED PuUOut™ 
Plans make it easy! 


Step-by-step photo 
instructions make it fun! 


Countertop Bread Box Memory Center Child's Play Table 


YES! 1 would like to take advantage of this trial offer. 
Send me my trial copy of Weekend Woodcrafts, 

Name ____ 

Address ____ 

We would like to send you a trial copy of Weekend W'oodcrafts. If you like K —— ---— State - Zip - 

you1l receive a total of 6 great issues for only S 14,97* That's 30% OFF the cover 

price. If you douTJust return the hill marked -CANCEL- keep the first issue FREE. Sindta* Weekend Waodcrafts, Dept bmjmb, Box S90D&« Boulder, COSnaZ2-90d€ 

















IMPORT CORP. 

.WOODWORKING MACHINERY •TOOLS •SUPPLIES, 




EN-TB10 
10" TABLE SAW 
$335.00 


IE TO OUR SHOWRI 




EN-SG22 

22" SCROLL SAW 
$145.00 


EN-WS10 
3HP SHAPER 
$845.00 


EN-PN12 
12' PLANER* 
$355.00 


EN-BS16 

16" BAND SAW 

$490.00 


EN-J008 EN-J006 EN-PNIS 

8" HEAVY DUTY JOINTER 6" JOINTER 15" PLANER 

$635.00 $300.00 $775.00 

ORDERS; 1 -800-888-9697 Pacific Time; MON-SAT 6:00AM to 5:00PM 
SHOWROOM/CUSTOMER SERVICE; (909)468-3688 Pacific Time: MON-SAT 8:00AM to 5:00PM 
19400 E. SAN JOSE AVE., CITY OF INDUSTRY, CA 91748 FAX: (909)468-3689 
Free catalog available F.O.6. Ctty of Inttusifv, California 






































